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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_————_ 
HE war news of the past week is very meagre, owing to 
the fact that the attempts to surround Botha are still in 
progress and naturally demand secrecy. It is to be feared, 
however, that Lord Kitchener's latest telegram, “ Botha has 
crossed Pivaan River to north,” shows that Botha has broken 
through the meshes of the net. If so, it is unfortunate; but 
there is not hing to be done but to try again. Success in the 
end is certain, but if it is to come quickly our forces must be 
made more mobile. As our witty correspondent “II” suggests 
in his fable in another column, if you cannot catch a rabbit 
with a cordon of tortoises, why not try a dog? The only 
other item of news is that martial law has been proclaimed in 
the ports of Cape Colony. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ex- 
plained in his speech at Oldham, this has been done in order 
to prevent the illicit supply of arms to the Boers which has 
been going on merrily. Precautions have been taken to 
prevent martial law interfering with personal liberty, and if 
the authorities are wise they will also not attempt to use it to 
stop criticism of the war. In any case, the entry of arms and 
ammunition had to be stopped, and probably martial law was 
the only effective method. 


Friday’s papers contain a letter addressed by Mr. Brodrick 
to Sir Howard Vincent, in which the Secretary of State deals 
with the criticisms made on the Government in regard to the 
conduct of the war. He declares, and we entirely believe him, 
that he has done all, and more than all, he has been asked to 
do by Lord Kitchener. For example, last December Lord 
Kitchener asked for 9,000 more men, and the Government 
sent him 61,000. At present there were 200,000 men and 
450 guns in South Africa, and 69 mobile columns are 
operating in the country. The Government deliver in South 
Africa a monthly supply of 10,000 remounts. Mr. Brodrick, 
in conclusion, asks the British people to be patient. We 
agree most heartily, and in another column have endeavoured 
to set forth how the Government may help to produce that 
most desirable attitude of mind in the British people. 


On Thursday Sir Redvers Buller, presiding at a luncheon 
given by the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, made a speech 
in which we b elieve that the nation will find the best possible 
justification for the declarations which we and others have 
made that Sir Redvers Buller is not a fit and proper person 
to be entrusted with the great and responsible duties involved 
in the command of the First Army Corps. We. would fain 
say no more about the speech, for it is one which can only be 








fairly described as pathetic in its weakness and inconsequence ; 
but, unfortunately, it is impossible for us to pass it over, for 
it must be urged upon public notice as one of the reasons 
which oblige us to continue our protests against the recent 
appointment to the First Army Corps. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
speech was an attack on his critics in the Press, including the 
Times, the Morning Post, the Statist, and the Spectator. He 
began by an astonishing story of how he was visited in Aldershot 
by what he calls “an international detective—possibly a spy: 
he was an old man and possibly has been at it all his life.” 
This wonderful old man told Sir Redvers Buller that he had 
enemies, “men who mean to get you out of the way, and they 
will get you out of the way, and you had better get out of it 
quietly.” Sir Redvers Buller says he did not of course ask 
who the enemies were, but informed this very oracular spy 
that if it was necessary for him to use that information 
he should. “And he said ‘You can.’” Apparently Sir 
Redvers Buller seems somehow to connect this mysterious 
visitor with the articles on his appointment in the Spectator 
and elsewhere. With Sir Redvers Buller’s pathetic accusa- 
tion of “low form” and “want of education” in regard: to 
ourselves we have no desire to deal; but we cannot admit either 
that he is without reckless gallantry as‘a man, or that he has 
it as a General on the grounds he gives—namely, that though 
he had Lord Roberts’s telegram in his pocket “in which he was 
ordered to lose two thousand to three thousand men,” he 
decided to withdraw. : 


We can only deal shortly with Sir Redvers Buller’s account 
of the now famous heliogram to General White. Sir Redvers 
Buller draws a picture of his condition after the terrible 
battle of Colenso which again we can only describe as 
pathetic, and then tells us how into the middle of a heliogram 
to General White he “spatch-cocked ” a sentence “in which I 
suggested that |if] it would be necessary to surrender the 
garrison what he should do when he surrendered, and how 
he should do it.”—Imagine Havelock “ spatch-cocking ” 
such a sentence into a message to the garrison besieged in 
Lucknow.—Sir Redvers Buller went on to challenge the Times 
to publish the full text of the telegram which he believed “is 
in the hands of the editor of a magazine which made itself 
remarkable by grubbing in an ancient garbage-heap, and 
raking up a fifty years old and discredited story against an 
old and valued public servant.” We confess that the allu- 
sion is beyond us, and we can only suppose a reference to some 
other revelations made by the “international detective.” The 
Times correspondent, he said, must publish the whole tele- 
gram, and say where he got it, and then he would put his 
telegram down. Naturally, the Times rejects this absurd 
challenge, and states that “it is for him to publish his certified 
copy, and show the public exactly what he did say to Sir George 
White.” The Times leader on the whole subject, and also 
that of the Morning Post, are, in our opinion, excellent 
in form and substance, and worthy of the very best traditions 
of English journalism. We have only one word more to say, 
Do not let any one suppose that it has been anything else 
but extremely painful to us and other newspapers to make 
the criticisms we have made on Sir Redvers Buller. But to 
make them was absolutely necessary in the public interest. 
In our opinion, the Government ought not to have left this 
almost intolerable task to the Press, which, we admit, is net 
the best place in which to censure men who have served 
their country honourably, if mistakenly. But the thing had 
to be done, and if the Government shrank from the painful 
duty, there remained only the Press. 


One serious piece of news has onli in London this week. 
Abdurrahman Khan, the great and cruel Ameer of Afghanistan, 
died on the 3rd inst., it is supposed of Bright's disease, from 
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which he had been suffering for years. He was probably born 
in 1840, but he described himself as four years younger; and 
in either case he was. not old, even if we take the average 
“expectation of life” in an Asiatic to be ten years less than 
in a European. Abdurrahman was an awful person, as com- 
pletely without pity as without fear, a man who would issue 
sentence of death to point a joke, and slay a prisoner to 
whom his word was pledged; but he was supremely able, and 
his fiendish cruelty awed and quieted even his fierce 
countrymen. He reduced Afghanistan, the most turbulent 
country on earth, to reasonable order; and as he had 
made up his mind that England was a safer and more 
profitable ally than Russia, he was regarded at Simla as a 
valuable though difficult ally. He posed before his subjects 
as a. fanatic Mussulman, but betrayed in his talks with his 
doctor, Miss Hamilton, a vein of scepticism not uncommon in 
Kings. There is great anxiety in India as to what may 
happen; but he had indicated for years that he intended 
his eldest son Habibullah to be his successor, and that Prince 
has been quietly proclaimed. 


That fact of itself proves nothing, as the chiefs of clans did not 
expect Abdurrahman’s death, and the family have had no time 
to corrupt the soldiery ; but Habibullah, though the son of a 
slave mother, is a brave man, is accustomed to affairs, has 
some hold over the soldiers, whom only he can pay, and is 
known to be favoured by the British Viceroy. Ie was entirely 
trusted by his father, though Abdurrahman would never pro- 
claim him heir, knowing well that if he did he would increase 
his own chance of assassination. He has chosen his wives 
from among the daughters of the great clan chiefs, and he has 
a large family; but his future, in spite of all precautions, 
depends upon his own character and capacity, and these 
are as yet unknown quantities. The general report is that 
he is his father on a smaller scale; but all depends 
upon the degree in which the scale is altered. There is 
no doubt that he will rely upon the English, and as Russia is 
not likely to interfere, and frontiers have been clearly 
delimited, order may reign in Afghanistan for some years yet. 
His most dangerous opponent is Ishak Khan, grandson of 
Dost Mahommed, who, though almost a Moollah, is an 
ambitious man, and may leave Russian territory, as Abdurrah- 
man did, to make a spring for the throne. He has some 
following in Turkestan, but is not known to have any 
influence with the Army, to which he appears a beaten, and 
therefore unlucky, man. 


Rather to our surprise, the Continent is not much excited 
over the death of Abdurrahman Khan. The journalists 
dimly perceive that Great Britain has lost something, and 
are rejoiced ; but they also perceive that unless Russia moves 
the inconvenience is not likely to be much, and they think 
that Russia will not move. We think so, too; but that is no 
reason why we should relax our efforts to come to an under- 
standing with a Power which confronts us all through Asia, 
and is the permanent hope of our enemies. One or two 
journals, we perceive, see hope for the Boers in the event; 
but the more sensible are aware that Europe has resolved not 
to intervene in South Africa, and judge that, Europe not 
intervening, Lord Curzon can deal by himself with any diffi- 
culties which may arise in India. The French papers are 
particularly moderate. 


The news from China is curiously complicated, one set of 
informants assuring us that the Court intends to return to 
Pekin, and another that it will fix its seat at Kai-fung, in 
Honan, where a great palace is being built for its reception, 
A third statement is that the Empress-Regent and the 
Emperor will halt for the winter at Kai-fung, and from thence 
watch the drilling of two armies, one in Chih-li, said to be 
well organised, and another in Mongolia, under Prince Tuan. 
We believe the truth to be this,—that the Court is raising an 
Army, as indeed the Emperor admitted in his letter to Prince 
Chun, and has decided to reside at Kai-fung, where it will be 
surrounded by the Honanese, who make fair soldiers; but 
that for some reason, either connected with tradition or 
strong representations from Russia, it has been decided to 
break the news of the abandonment of the old capital very 
gradually. Once seated in Kai-fung, a hundred reasons can 
be discovered for declining to move. The Chinese would 


think this policy very adroit, as it would keep the Amit 
sadors, whom they regard as spies, at a distance from the 
Imperial residence. To imagine that the Empress-Re 

after her flight, is going to place herself again in the power 
of the Europeans, with their new and heavily-armed fortress 
seems to us too credulous. , 


A band of brigands, eighteen in number, supposed to be 
Macedonians from Bulgaria, but acting on Turkish territory 
recently seized an American missionary, Miss Stone, a lady 
of fifty, with a high repute in educational work, and carrieq 
her away to the hills. From there they sent messages to 
Constantinople demanding a ransom of £25,000. The 
American representatives refused to pay it, upon the sensibla 
ground that if they did no missionary would be safe; byt 
when the news reached New York public feeling awoke, and 
half the money was rapidly subscribed. The brigandy 
granted an extension of time, and there is little doubt 
the whole sum will be forthcoming; but meanwhile grayer 
persons have taken up the matter. Mr. Roosevelt ang 
his Cabinet maintain justly that the Sultan is respon. 
sible, as it is his misgovernment which provokes and 
protects brigandage, and they intend to demand “ repara 
tion” from the Porte, not limited, we imagine, to £25,000, 
The Porte will be requested to punish the authors of the out 
rage, and as Turkey is sure to shuffle, and America is tired of 
being played with, a naval “demonstration” is quite upon the 
cards. The Sultan will, of course, yield to the first show of 
force; but he is yielding also to the French claims, and these 
repeated humiliations must shake the authority of Abd-ul. 
Hamid, who has not recently been attended by his usual good 
fortune. 


All manner of reports are coming in from Spain, the general 
drift of which is that the Carlists intend to protest against 
the assumption of power by the young King, who comes of 
age next year, by a serious rising. Everything is prepared in 
Biscay and Catalonia, rifles have been imported, and there 
have, of course, been the usual efforts to win over particular 
regiments. These rumours have been so frequently circu. 
lated that we should attach no importance to them but that 
Catalonia is discontented, and that the Church is alarmed 
lest the Liberal Ministry, encouraged by the example of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, should legislate against monastic estab. 
lishments, which have recently fallen wholly out of favour 
with the city populations. The matter is of little importance 
to Rurope if other Governments do not intervene; but the 
temptation to France to intervene, and perhaps extend her 
territory to the Ebro, is always great, and is increased just 
now by the heavy commitments of French capitalists in 
Spanish bonds and Spanish undertakings. The Spanish 
Government is keenly on the alert, the Queen-Regent’s idea 
of her duty being that she must guard her son’s throne till 
he ascends it, and as yet there appears to be every confidence 
inthe Army. To fill the Treasury rapidly a decree has been 
issued that all taxes upon personalty must be paid in gold, 
silver being taken only at the discount of the day, which 
involves an increase, often heavy, in the amount to be paid. 





French economists are becoming alarmed by the state of 
the national finances. It is believed to be impossible to 
reduce expenditure, and there is already a deficit of three and 
a half millions sterling during the first nine months of the 
year. This is the more alarming because it has occurred ina 
year without a war, and because it synchronises with a heavy 
decline in trade and in the employment of mercantile 
shipping. Itis said that no increase of indirect taxation is 
possible, as the receipts would not be increased, and the only 
adequate direct impost, a graduated Income-tax, raises the 
strongest opposition. Even the peasantry would not like it, 
they, like all other classes, having a horror of their incomes 
being known. It is doubtless one consequence of this alarm that 
the Budget Committee has recommended by twelve votes to six 
the suppression of the Ecclesiastical Budget; but even that 
desperate step would not “choke the deficit,” and it will 
certainly not be taken. No Government in France would 
dare to set the Church free, as it must do if the clergy cease 
to be paid. Practically, the Ministry will go on borrowing 
and hoping for better times; but the increase of the Debt 





alarms financiers, who know that the bottom of the peasant’s 
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stocking can at last be reached, and who see that the demand 


for more bounties, more subsidies, and more expenditure on 


the Army never ceases. 


The battle in Australia between Free-trade and Protection 
will be very severe. The Commonwealth depends for general 
revenue upon its Customs duties, which will be ample even 
after paying to the separate States their stipulated shares. But 
én order to raise the required ten and a half millions duties are 
to be levied which will amount, roughly speaking, to an average 
of 25 per cent. To the twenty-four Free-traders in the Lower 
House these duties seem monstrous, as they will to Free- 
traders in this country ; but the Protectionists lave almost a 
majority, and the balance of power belongs to the Labour 
party, who, food not being in question, may be won over, as 
they have been in America. These facts are not very hope- 
ful; but it must be remembered, as a well-informed corre- 
spondent of the Times has pointed out, that the large inter- 
colonial trade has been finally released by federation from 
any duties whatever, and will therefore be developed, as the 
internal trade of America has been, to large proportions. It 
would develop still more quickly were not Australian work- 
men so jealous of European immigration. Their dislike of 
dark immigrants is natural, and probably wise ; but they cannot 
grow quickly into a great State if they prevent a large influx 
of population from Europe. Every white man who lands 
brings capital, for he must, and will, produce at least 30s. a 
week by his labour, and if he is a “ rough lot,” his children 
need not be. 


On Thursday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made an admirable 
speech at Oldham,—a speech which shows that the country 
must recognise in him one of its ablest statesmen. We need 
not deal with his comments on the war, which were reason- 
able enough, but may note his announcement that, as far as 
he could see, the money in hand would last out without 
recourse to an autumn Session. We have never believed in 
the alleged meanness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to expenditure, and therefore feel no surprise at his declara- 
tion that it would be most mistaken economy to grudge any 
amount of expenditure which would end the war quickly. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, we believe, never deviated 
from that position. As to the over-representation of 
Treland, we find Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech equally 
satisfactory. He, no doubt, did not want to show rudeness 
to a colleague by ignoring the Lord Chancellor's recent 
extraordinary speech, noticed by us below, but without 
absolutely snubbing Lord Halsbury he made it clear what 
were his views in regard to the over-representation of Ireland. 
And, most properly, he did not dwell upon the punitive 
reasons for redistribution, but upon the need of doing justice 
to England. Equally satisfactory was the way in which he 
met that most unsound of arguments, that the Act of Union 
compels England to continue to be without her fair share of 
representation. Taken as a whole, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
speech is a most conclusive and satisfactory answer to those 
who think—apparently the Lord Chancellor is one of them— 
that the pledges to do justice to England given at Blenheim 
are to be broken. 


We were unable last Saturday to find space for a notice of 
the Lord Chancellor's speech on October srd, but must say a 
word, even though late, on the extraordinary remarks made 
by him on the subject of the over-representation of 
Ireland. The following are his words as reported by the 
Times :—“* With regard to the House of Commons, it was 
contrary to the Constitution to be perpetually tinkering at it. 
Do not let them, because some particular Members of the 
House of Commons would misbehave themselves, put every- 
thing into the melting-pot and begin the Constitution anew. 
That was not Conservatism. We had a system which, 
he believed, was the best system of government that 
could be devised, and let them not rashly alter it.” What 
is one to say of this more than astonishing defence of 
the dangerous and ridiculous system which penalises, from 
the electoral point of view, the loyaljmajority of the nation, 
and confers a monstrous privilege on those whose desire is to 
use their anomalous advantages to the injury of the United 
Kingdom? Apparently the Lord Chancellor has never heard 
of the Blenheim demonstration, or of the speeches made there 





by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and received with enthusiasm by that great gathering of 
representative Union ists. 





On Tuesday Dr. Krause was brought up at Bow Street 
and charged with high treason and inciting to murder, the 
senior Magistrate, Sir Franklin Lushington, hearing the 
case. Mr. Muir stated the charge with great fairness, as well 
as great clearness. The chief evidence against Dr. Krause is 
contained in letters alleged to have been written by him from 
London to Broeksma in Johannesburg,—Broeksma being the 
man recently executed for conspiracy and treason. In these 
letters, which showed, among other things, that Dr. Krause 
was in receipt of money (£40) from Dr. Leyds, and that one 
of Dr. Krause’s correspondents, Marie Pleydall, was in the 
habit of translating the Daily News for ex-President Kruger's 
benefit, there were repeated references to a Mr. Forster, an 
English barrister practising in Johannesburg, who had taken 
a strong Outlander line when Dr. Krause was Public 
Prosecutor for the Transvaal. These letters, which, of course, 
till the decision of the Court can only be properly described 
as alleged to have been written by Dr. Krause, contain such 
phrases as the following :—* ‘ In some legal manner this man 
must be got out of the way, cost what it may. His influence 
is damaging.’ In another letter respecting Mr. Forster, the 
prisoner wrote: ‘Everything is going on here in the same 
old way. The lies published here are unbelievable, and the 
person “¥.” of whom I wrote is the cause of this...... I 
want our people to be kept aware of this, so that he can be 
shot dead in some lawful way, or otherwise put out of the 
way. Itis absolutely necessary. The sooner the better for 
our cause.” On August 24th Broeksma was arrested. After 
this man was in custody one of the prisoner's letters was 
received, in which he said ‘ F.’ should be put out of the 
way.” The rest of the evidence was of minor importance. 
We cannot, of course, comment on the evidence in any way 
while Dr. Krause is on his trial. The prisoner was remanded 
for a month, when further evidence will be produced. 

We endorse with great pleasure the appeal] for the Field 
Force Fund which is being raised by a Committee of ladies 
in order to supply our troops in the field with Christmas gifts. 
We very greatly hope that the appeal will meet with a hearty 
response. It is an imperative duty to make the soldier on 
active service feel that he is not forgotten by his fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen at home. We note that the 
proposal is to send each seldier a parcel which shall contain a 
pipe, a packet of tobacco, a pair of socks, a handkerchief, a 
small plum pudding, a Christmas card, and a small housewife, 
That is an excellent Christmas stocking, and since we have all 
something of the child in us, the very homeliness of the parcel’s 
contents is sure to appeal to the men. Truly, the men who 
are fighting our battles on the veld deserve any and every 
small pleasure which we can afford them, and we trust that the 
subscriptions will come in freely,—and yet will not injure 
the other war funds. This is the soldier’s Christmas-box, 
and should be given in addition to other subscriptions. 
No family at home should feel easy at Christmas if they 
have not remembered our soldiers’ Christmas stockings. 


Subscriptions should be sent to any members of the Com- 
mittee named in the appeal,—the Countess of Derby, Knowsley 
Hall, Prescot, Lancashire; the Countess of Airlie, Cortachy 
Castle, Kirriemuir, N.B.; the Countess of Bective, Lunefield, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland; Lady Romilly, 49 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square; Lady Charles Bentinck, Elibank, 
Taplow, Maidenhead ;—but contributions in kind should be 
sent to Mrs. F. A. Currey, The Pit House, Ewell, Surrey. 
Plum puddings must be packed in sealed tins. As two 
hundred and fifty thousand parcels will be required, and 
as the parcels must not, we suppose, leave later than the 
middle of November, it is to be hoped that the response will 
be quick as well as large. The notion of a portion of the 
men going without their parcels is intolerable. The Morning 
Post is, we are glad to note, making special efforts in support 
of the Fund, and publishes full information in its columns 
daily. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROBERTS'S APPEAL FOR PATIENCE. 


wm Lord Roberts's appeal to the country for 
patience we have the greatest possible sympathy, 
and we endorse it with all our strength. In regard to 
the war in South Africa it is absolutely necessary that the 
public and the Ministry should be patient,—though, of 
course, they must remember that patience and apathy are 
not the same things. It may be that the war will 
continue for yet another year. If so it will be a mis- 
fortune, but it is a misfortune which must not be 
exaggerated, and must be borne without any hysterical 
outeries. We have borne real and serious disasters 
without any unmanly whining, and if need be we must 
bear the annoyance of weary delay and hope long 
deferred with equal courage and fortitude. No doubt 
peer misfortunes seem less easy to endure with equanimity 
use they do not naturally call forth the heroic resolves 
which spring up with great mishaps, but they must be 
endured nevertheless. As our readers know, we have 
never said a word to encourage those pessimists who think 
that because the war is slow it will never end, and for 
ourselves we still believe that the end is much nearer 
than is generally supposed. The military situation instead 
of growing worse has, we believe, grown perceptibly better 
during the past week. But be that as it may, there is 
need for patience, and Lord Roberts did well to remind 
the nation that it must remain patient, and that no other 
attitude is worthy of it. It is through a wise patience 
that Englishmen at home can best help their fellow- 
countrymen in the field. If we cannot plunge into the 
water and help in the work of rescue, at least we can 
refrain from having hysterics on the bank. 


But patience must not merely be preached to the public 
by our rulers. They must also do their best to create 
and maintain the feeling in the public. The way in 
which they can best do this is by engendering a sense 
of confidence in the ‘country, and by making it feel 
that everything that can be done is being done to 
carry on the war with vigour and to place our military 
forces in the best possible position. When, then, the 
country is told, and rightly told, to be patient by a 
man.so much loved and trusted as the Commander-in- 
Chief, we have a right to ask what steps the Government 
are taking to produce the sense of confidence which is the 
only solid foundation for patience. In the first place, are 
they carrying on the war with vigour? We hold that 
to the best of their ability they are. Though we have our 
causes of difference with Mr. Brodrick, we believe that 
since he has been at the War Office he has bent the whole 
weight of his mind and character to keep our army in the 
field supplied with everything that can make it an efficient 
fighting force. His devotion and self-sacrifice in the task 
have been untiring, and what is of more moment to the 
nation, have, on the whole, been very successful. Lord 
Roberts said, and we believe accurately, that “Lord 
Kitchener, in whom we all have implicit confidence, has 
never made one single demand for men, for horses, or for 
stores that has not been immediately complied with, and 
ou may rest assured that this will eontinue to be done so 
ong as the war continues. None of us are perfect, and 
there may have been some shortcomings; but I trust that, 
when the war shall have been concluded, it will be allowed 
that Lord Kitchener in South Africa and the War Office 
authorities at home have done all in their power to meet 
the wishes of their King and fellow-countrymen to bring 
the war to a satisfactory ending.” That is, we admit, no 
small boast, and we believe that it is justified. As our 
readers know, we have -never joined in the newspaper 
attacks on Mr. Brodrick and the War Office for not 
meeting Lord Kitchener’s requirements, for not sending 
enough men, and for supplying men of a bad quality. We 
have always regarded these charges as grossly exaggerated 
and unfair, and have never supported them, and we entirely 
accept Lord Roberts’s word that the Department in this 
respect has not failed. The army in South Africa has not 
been starved, and it is idle to lay the blame of the want 
of mobility on the home authorities while mobile columns 
have been taking with them kitchen ranges and pianos 


equipment. 


But the adequate and efficient supply of all things néeg 
ful for the war is not the only, though the chief, way in 
which the Government could create the confidence out of 
which patience grows. Another and very important wa 
was so to deal with military affairs here as to give the public 
confidence that everything was being done that could bg 
done to ensure that if our army was wasting and getting 
exhausted in South Africa, other forces were being organ. 
ised here under the best possible conditions, and’ that the 
work of making a really efficient army was going on at 
both ends. Mr. Brodrick’s action as regards General 
Colvile, and the general outlines of the new Army scheme 
helped to give that confidence, for it showed that a reign 
of strength and of good sense had begun at the War 
Office. But most unhappily Mr. Brodrick did not cop. 
tinue to build up that confidence. His recent appointments 
to the First and Second Army Corps, though we are most 
glad to think they will by no means permanently, but 
only temporarily, weaken public confidence in Mr, 
Brodrick’s judgment, have certainly not produced that 
sense of confidence out of which patience springs. And 
here it is worth noting that it was not the petty disasters 
which made the nation grow angry and impatient, but the 
news of the appointments to the two army corps. 
Those appointments produced a sense of unrest and 
perturbation{ and a loss of confidence in the coun 
which made men far less willing to listen to the 
call for patience than any number of small disasters, 
They were quite willing to believe that the loss of a few 
men in killed and wounded and prisoners, though exas. 
perating, was unavoidable, but they knew that the ap- 
pointments were not unavoidable. The lack of patience 
which is just now annoying Ministers so greatly is, in truth, 
directly due to the shock to the country’s confidence caused 
by the appointments. We do not, of course, suggest .that 
this shock will have permanent effects, for we believe that the 
country as a whole will realise that though Mr. Brodrick 
has made a serious error, he is still the most capable War 
Minister that they are likely to obtain, and they will 
therefore desire no change at the War Office. The country 
is not so foolish as to dismiss for one blunder, though 
a great one, a vigorous and faithful servant, even though 
it may criticise him severely. Still, the fact remains, and 
must be insisted on as a public duty, however disagreeable, 
that if the country is to remain patient the Government 
must not sanction any more such appointments as those to 
the First and Second Army Corps. 


There is yet another way in which the Government can 
help to increase and maintain that patience which we all 
agree is so desirable, nay, so necessary. It is not merely 
by doing their duty to the public with all the devotion 
of which they are capable that the Ministry can 
inspire confidence. They must also show the public 
that they are doing it. We are not among those who 
regard it as per se a very serious matter that more Cabinets 
are not held or that the Ministers are not in London. 
Cabinet Ministers want holidays like other people, and no 
wise man will grudge men who, whatever the satirist and 
caricaturist may say, work rather too hard than not hard 
enough their periods of recreation, Further, we are quite 
willing to believe that if all the Ministers were in town 
and Cabinets were held once a week they could do little or 
nothing to’ end the war. Nevertheless, if Ministers are 
anxious (as they ought to be) to see the country show 
patience, the Prime Minister and his chief colleagues 
should be in town daily, and should show the nation 
that they are ready for all emergencies and are at 
their posts. When the Manor House is on fire the old 
squire cannot do much good himself, and has to 
leave it to the agent and the estate bailiff to direct 
his servants and tenants in putting it out; but in spite 
of that he does not go off for a quiet moonlight stroll, 
but remains near the fire, knowing that whatever logic may 
tell him as to his uselessness, he ought to be on the spot 
to give confidence to his servants and workpeople. So we 
feel that though the Prime Minister and his chief 
colleagues might be able to do little or nothing in regard 
to the actual war, they would heip give confidence to, and 
so promote patience in, the nation by remaining at their 
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t concerns agree that there is something in being | others than themselves would reap their crops. -Whether 
on the spot. The head of a great bank will tell | Abdurrahman cared to “civilise” his people may be 
you that he has nothing to do at his office, that his | doubted, his “ works,” his roads, his arsenals, &c., being 
“artners and chief clerks do all the work, and that he chiefly intended to consolidate his own power; but he did 
apparently might just as well not go to the City; and | care for order, and he secured it, often by cruelties which 
vet if there is anything big doing he not only likes to be | Ivan the Terrible would have thought extreme. Still,-he 
on the spot, but he knows, and all the house knows also, that secured it, and with it also external peace. What his real 
things will somehow go better because the head is there. feeling towards either English or Russians was will always 

We do not in the least desire to exaggerate the errors of | remain unknown—he probably hated both, though in 
judgment either of the War Office or of the Prime Minister | unequal degrees—but from the moment when he was firm 
and the Government generally. Our most heartfelt desire, | 1" the saddle he appears to have decided that the great 
indeed, is to see the Administration strong and flourish- | Empire to the South was less to be dreaded than the 
ing. But even at the risk of some misunderstanding it is great Empire to the North, and that he should stick to 
necessary to tell them plainly that if they want the country | the former. The money helped, no doubt, for it gave him 
to be patient they must do their part by creating the feeling precisely the force he needed; but there was also keen 
of confidence out of which patience springs. If the whole | political insight. England, he saw clearly, did not want 
nation were composed of wise and reasonable men they Russian territory, while Russia did or might want territory 
might be expected to be patient on purely subjective | in India. It was safer, therefore, to adhere to the Power 
orounds, and H.R.H. “the Man in the Street” would | which had no temptation to cross his own dominion, and 
need no encouragement from his leaders. But the nation | then seize it to “defend communications.” At all events, 
js not so composed, and hence it is the duty of the | he made up his mind, and in spite of many vexations, 
Government not merely to preach patience, but to take | especially some evidence that the British hardly regarded 
action of the kind which will give patience its best | Afghanistan, as he himself did, as a great power in Asia, 
and surest foundation by inspiring the sense of public | he remained from 1883 to his death a loyal, though a 
confidence. | difficult and sharply sarcastic friend. 

The question nowis whether hefoundedanything, whether, 


THE DEATH OF ABDURRAHMAN KHAN. | that is, his power was due solely to his personal abilities. 
HE death of Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer of | 204 terrible character, or whether he established a real 
Afghanistan, is undoubtedly a misfortune, though | throne which could be transmitted in safety to his successor. 
its extent depends upon several unknown quantities. It | He certainly endeavoured to do so. He intended obviously 
is the necessity of the Indian Empire that Afghanistan | t0 leave his sceptre to his eldest son Habibullah, who is, 
should be in strong and friendly hands, and ‘the late | Unfortunately for himself, Roval, as Central Asia counts 
Ameer'was both. The eldest son of the eldest son of Dost | Royalty, only on one side, but whom his father trusted as 
Mahommed, Abdurrahman Khan was in English ideas the | fully as it was In his nature to trust any one. He left 
legitimate head of the Barukhzye dynasty, and even in him when only seventeen for two years as his Viceroy in 
Mussulman opinion might advance a reasonable, if not Kabul; he has for years made him his Chancellor, as 
exactly a final, claim to the throne. He did advance it; | W° Say im Europe, that is, intermediary between himself 
but he was defeated by his uncle Shere Ali, best described and his great officers; and four years ago he gave him 
as an Afghan Saul, who had been nominated his successor | authority even over the ‘Treasury, a subject on which 
by Dost Mahommed. Abdurrahman fled into Central Asiatic Sovereigns are always jealous. These great 
Asia to the protection of General Kaufmann, and for eleven | POWETS Habibullah is believed to have used wisely, cer- 
years was compelled to eat his heart out in idleness while tainly to his father's contentment ; and if he inherits any- 
waiting his opportunity, as at once guest and prisoner in thing of the terrible Ameer's tiger will, he may pass 
Samarcand. He was well treated, and learned much; but | though the troublous times which will inevitably follow 
intercourse does not always produce friendship, and he the tyrant’s death with honour and success. He will, 
never loved the Russians. His chance did not come till | however, have to show the qualities that keep thrones, 
1879, when he was thirty-nine years old, and by that time for with the lifting of the flagstone all the frogs will 
he had become a very terrible man. Sprung from the Jp. Every element of disorder in Afghanistan, all the 
fiercest house in Central Asia, with an Usbeg Tartar for | men who think they should be greater, all the clans which 
mother, dominated by ambition, with a hard and have been crushed, all the banditti longing for license, 
sarcastic temperament, not at all unlike that of | Will think their time has arrived, and that they must try 
Frederick the Great, and a xense at once of defeat conclusions with the ruler of Kabul, which, again, 
and betrayal, Abdurrahman returned to Afghanistan ; possesses one of the most dangerous mobs in the world. 
a man of iron, resolved to pour death out of a bucket | ‘The sinews of rebellion in Afghanistan have, however, 
sooner than be successfully resisted. The East has often | been cut, if not eut through, and our main fear now is 
produced such men, as did Italy in the time of the | reduced toa single question. Can aman who for thirteen 
Renaissance, and among them Abdurrahman Khan was | Years has never offended a master like Abdurrahman 
probably at once the ablest and the most cruel. For four | Khan be possessed of a strong character of his own? It 
years he struggled against a thousand enemies, his own | }§ possible, for the awe of Abdurrahman Khan must have 
kinsmen, the great clan chiefs, the soldiers whom | been on Habibullah as on the rest of Afghan mankind ; 
Afghanistan is always throwing up; and partly by he may have concealed his real self; and it he is a strong 
treachery, partly by ruthless cruelty, he so prevailed that | ™@n all may go well, even from the first. ‘That he will be 
in 1883 he might have said, with Marshal Narvaez, “I | on the side of the British we do not doubt, for the subsidy 
cannot forgive my enemies, for I have killed them all.” | will be needed to keep his Army devoted to his cause. 
Then the British Government, which had always favoured | Even the Janissaries needed regular pay, and the 
his claims, perceived that. there was at last a true ruler in | Albanians mutiny when they do not get it. 
Afghanistan, and resolved to help him to consolidate his It is fortunate that the event, in itself disastrous, finds 
power. The weakness of each successive Ameer had been | India in the hands of a Viceroy who will pursue his own 
the want of a standing Army, a want arising from deficient | policy, or that of the Cabinet, without regarding the 
revenue, and a subsidy of £120,000 (afterwards £180,000) | hundred policies which the military party in India will 
a year removed this difficulty from the Ameer’s path. press on his attention, and fortunate, too, that that policy 
With an Army of twenty thousand men dependent only | cannot be a rash one. The object, with South Africa 
on himself, with a sleepless industry like that of Philip IL., | still on our hands, clearly is to avoid war if possible, 
never resting from work, never pardoning, and never | but to strengthen the hands of the new Ameer when 
striking except. once for all, the Ameer raised a new local | he is once seated by every means at our disposal. 
revenue, and spread such a fear of him throughout his | It will be much to him to be acknowledged at once, 
dominions, which cover an area half as large again as/| more to receive an advance upon his subsidy, most 
France, that, as English observers report, his own highest | of all to be able to assure his chiefs that the great 
satraps, men invested with power of life and death, could | Empire ot the South will not tolerate anarchy 
hardly muster courage to open an unexpected letter. A | within Afghanistan itself. Until that arises there is no 
great peace fell upon the land, so that for the first time in | danger from Russia, whose hands are full while her 
centuries strangers could traverse it in safety, and the | Treasury is empty, and it is to suppress that that Lord 
people could cultivate their valleys without the certainty that ‘ Curzon will, we doubt not, direct all his energies. He 
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cannot alter the character of Habibullah, whatever it may | Rhodes had done good work for the Empire iat 


be; but if the new Ameer has the making of aruler in him, | past and would do so again in the future 
a question which six months will determine, he can| ought not to be pressed and harried und 
The death of Abdurrahman | to continue our narrative. 
Khan occurs at an unlucky moment for us, if only from | suggested explanation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bann 
the encouragement it will give the Boers ; but the situation | wrote to us, in his name and in that of Sir William 
is easy compared with that produced by the murder of | Harcourt, the obviously sincere but not ve 


materially smooth his path. 


Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
breath, we had to invade. 





MR. RHODES’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
LIBERAL PARTY FUNDS. 


We publish in our correspondence columns a letter | Henry Campbell- Bannerman’s statement. 


Then, almost before we could draw | mannered letter in which he declared the whole sto 


» and 9 
unduly, 
On the publication of oy, 


erman 


Well 


the £5,000 subscription to be “from beginning to ec1 


lie,” and added—“ your deductions are therefore also false.” 
Needless to say, we at once admitted that our suggesteg 
explanation fell to the ground absolutely; and this 
whether Mr. Boyd’s statement was true or not. Ther 
could be no question in regard to the matter after gi, 


His word 


from Mr. Rhodes, in which he tells the story of his would, of course, always be sufficient for us in regard to 
gift of £5,000 to the Liberal party funds on condition | 22Y matter which was within his own knowledge. Upon 
that the Liberals did not evacuate Egypt, and sets | the gar-eeqeens of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s letter 
forth the letters which passed between himself and Mr. | Mr. Rhodes wrote to us that he would send us his corre. 


Schnadhorst on the subject. 


As Mr. Rhodes has said, | SPondence with Mr. Schnadhorst for publication. This he 


the correspondence speaks for itself, and we are quite has done, and it is now before our readers. 


content to leave our readers and the public in general 


The first observation which we feel called to make upon 


to judge whether we were not justified in making the correspondence is frankly to admit that it does not 
the transaction the ground for the strong protest which fully bear out Mr. Boyd’s original account of it. It 
we made in regard to the whole subject of party funds | describes what, in our view, is anything but a pleasant or 


and their conduct and management. 


But before we | creditable transaction, or one which members of the 


deal with the Rhodes-Schnadhorst correspondence in | Liberal party can regard without indignation, but we are 
detail it will be as well that we should remind our readers | bound to say that though our words (quoted above) as to 


of the facts. 
letter from Mr. Charles Boyd (signed “C. B.”) in which 
Mr. Boyd spoke of a letter from Mr. Rhodes to Mr. 
Schnadborst “regarding £5,000 which Mr. Rhodes had 
given to the funds of the Liberal party on condition that 
its leaders should not urge or support our retrogression 
out of Egypt,” and referred also to a letter in which 
“Mr. Schnadhorst replies that the leaders of the Liberal 
party are not represented in this matter by the expressions 
of Mr. M , and that he is directed from a lofty 
quarter to assure Mr. Rhodes that the Liberals will stiek 
to Egypt and that £5,000.”—The allusion is to Mr. 
Rhodes’s declaration subsequent to the subscription that 
unless the party abandoned -the policy of evacuation 
the £5,000 must be sent to a _ charity—Upon 
this statement, which we knew to be made by a person 
very closely connected with Mr. Rhodes, we commented, 
pointing out that Mr. Boyd’s statement was to the effect 
that Mr. Rhodes had bought up the evacuation policy for 
£5,000. Further, we suggested that the incident might 
explain why Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt let off Mr. Rhodes so easily before the 
South African Committee. They were disinclined to press 
him, we suggested, lest he should make them “ supremely 
ridiculous, and something more, by publishing the story 
of how he bought and they—or rather the Liberal party— 
sold ‘all that excellent and useful policy known as the 
evacuation of Egypt.’ No wonder the South African 
Committee was a fiasco, when Mr. Rhodes could at any 
moment tell the story of the £5,000 cheque and his deal- 
ings with the official organisation of the Liberal party.” 
We did not mean to suggest that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt knew of the 
transaction all through—we were well aware that only the 
Whips and the Caucus officials know the details of the party 
funds—but we thought it a possible explanation that the 
Whips had come to them and represented that it would be 
well not to press a desperate man because that desperate 
man had most unfortunately had transactions with the 
Liberal party machine, and might make the Liberal party 
took very foolish by publishing the story of the £5,000 
theque. That was our attempt to explain why Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did not insist, 
as they could have done, and as we most certainly should 
have done had we been in their place, on the production of 
the letters and telegrams which both Mr. Rhodes and his 
solicitor refused to produce, and which it must therefore 
be presumed would in some way inculpate Mr. Rhodes. To 
refrain from obliging him to do what he so ardently 
desired not to do—i.e., produce the letters—was, in our 
opinion, to let him off. We stated so at the time—.e., in 
1897—and declared ourselves entirely at a loss to explain 
the conduct of the Liberal members of the Committee, 
who professed to be as anti-Rhodesian as we ourselves, 





In our issue of August 3rd we published a | buying up the evacuation policy were not too strong for 


Mr. Boyd’s account of the correspondence, they are too 
strong for the correspondence itself. We gladly 
exonerate Mr. Boyd from any intention to exaggerate or 
to mislead us in any way, but his recollection of the 
letters proves not to have been accurate. That being so, we 
unreservedly admit that our description of the incident as 
showing that Mr. Rhodes “ bought up the evaeution policy 
for £5,000” is not borne out by the facts whep fully 
presented, and we regret that we madeit. But though the 
incident was not as bad as Mr. Boyd at first representedit, 
and though our original comments cannot, therefore, be 
said to hold good, we have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that the transaction as disclosed in the correspon. 
dence is one which is not creditable to the Liberal party 
organisation. 

But in any case, the question whether we did or did not 
use too strong language in the first instance is a compara 
tively small matter, and we ask our readers and the public 
in general not to be led away from the main point at issue 
by any discussion as to whether the Spectator went too far, 
whether Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman went even further, 
or whether, if we put ourselves in the wrong, he gave us jus- 
tification by his violence of language. All such discussion 
is really beside the mark. As we said before, the really 
important thing is to make a strong and effective protest 
against the party managers accepting big cheques from 
wealthy outsiders,—especially when those wealthy outsiders 
are playing for great stakes in the political world. If once 
we allow a state of things to grow up under which the 
millionaires will be welcome to give big and secret subscrip- 
tions with political conditions attached, we shall soon find 
our political system hopelessly degraded and we shall de- 
generate into the worst form of plutocracy,—a form in which 
the millionaire does not come into the open and take his 
share of the duties and responsibilities of great office, 
but from behind the scenes dictates policies to the 
party machine which he has captured by heavy cheques. 
People talk about the danger of men being rewarded 
with baronetcies and peerages for party subscriptions; 
but though that is bad, it is in truth nothing like so 
dangerous as the dictation of policy by millionaires with 
political views. Take the case of Mr. Rhodes, assuming his 
own account of the matter and not attempting to go below 
the surface. He first gives £10,000 to the Parnellites, in 
order that his special policy of the Irish Members 
remaining at Westminster shall prevail. He next gives 
£5,000 to the Liberals, with the evident intention of 
as far as possible preventing the Liberals evacuating 
Egypt. Now many people think that in this way Mr. 
Rhodes secured, or, let us say,.in one case secured, 
and in the other tended to secure, two very good things 
by means of his subscriptions. But are we, therefore, 
to say that the accepting of such subscriptions is to be 





and did not, like Mr. Chamberlain, assert that Mr. 


condoned ? If we once admit or look leniently on such 
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transactions, how are we to prevent a rich man at some 


future date giving a subscription which will enlist the 
machine of one of the parties on the side of some very 
dangerous policy ? In our view, the leaders on both sides 
should not turn their eyes away from the party funds as 
something dirty and disagreeable, though necessary, but 
should insist upon knowing the sources of all big sub- 
scriptions ; upon no conditions ever being attached to any 
subscriptions ; and upon all money being returned which 
ig sent by any person who is not a loyal and recognised 
member of the party, but, whatever may be the label 
he temporarily assumes, an outsider with special politi- 
cal views of his own. Unless this is the rule, and if 
the party managers are given a free hand, it is certain 
that the eager and pushing Whip or head of the Caucus, 
anxious to fill his coffers, will trade and traffic with 
wealthy men like Mr. Rhodes, and involve the party 
in all sorts of difficulties and entanglements. Central 
party funds are, we suppose, hecessary and must be main- 
tained; but unless they are managed with the utmost 
caution and discretion, and placed in the hands of men 
who will not reach out after. big subscriptions at all costs, 
they are certain to end by demoralising our public life. 
We rejoice greatly to think that the present exposure 
will have done something to bring about a healthier and 
more vigilant public opinion in regard to party funds, and 
we sincerely trust that it may be maintained. We do not 
suppose that at this moment any party manager would 
dream of entering into such a correspondence as that 
between Mr. Schnadhorst and Mr. Rhodes. For the time, 
at any rate, “the clean-up” in regard to party funds 
which we desire has taken place. 

We have no wish to attempt to dot the “i’s” or cross 
the “t's” in the letters themselves. We prefer to leave 
them to the judgment of the public with the simple 
question: “Is this the kind of thing that the honest and 
sincere ordinary member of the Liberal party in 1891-92 
would have liked to think was going on at the official 
headquarters of the Liberal party?” The picture of 
Mr. Schnadhorst dispensing such offices as that of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and indulging in 
such unworthy and uncalled-for sneers as that in regard 
to the late Lord Granville in order to mollify the annoy- 
ance of his wealthy correspondent, is not a pleasant one. 
Mr. Schnadhorst talks of “the pliant and supple 
Granville,’ but we venture to think that had he dis- 
closed the record of his traflickings with Mr. Rhodes to 
that honourable and high-minded statesman, he would 
have found him anything but “pliant and supple.” As 
to Mr. Rhodes’s share in the transaction, we will only 
say we see in it nothing that can make us change our views 
as to his influence on our political life ; but we are bound in 
fairness to note that Mr. Schnadhorst approached him 
first with the request for a subscription. Whether Mr. 
Schnadhorst did or did not tell Mr. Gladstone of the 
£5,000 is, of course, not clear from the letters. It is 
obvious that Mr. Rhodes wished him to do so, and 
believed that he had done so, holding that this was 
the best way of getting his condition as to Egypt 
secured. Possibly the members of Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
family can prove that he did in fact tell Mr. Glad- 
stone. If they can they should in the interests of his 
memory state the fact, for it is clear from Mr. Rhodes’s 
second letter that he relied on Mr. Gladstone being told. 
Again, it is possible that Mr. Gladstone’s papers may con- 
tai some intimation from Mr. Schnadhorst. In any case, 
what an astonishing state of things is disclosed as to the 
condition of the Liberal party. All through the spring of 
1892, and even after the General Election, plenty of anti- 
Imperialist Liberal writers and speakers fully believed 
that evacuation was part of the authorised Liberal policy, 
and were writing and speaking to that effect. Yet all the 
time the party manager, the incomparable Mr. Schnadhorst, 
the Carnot of the Liberal party, was quietly assuring Mr. 
Rhodes that he need have no fear as to the condition on 
which he subscribed his £5,000 being fulfilled, and that 
there would be no evacuation. 


We have only one more observation to make. As one 
reads the correspondence as a whole it is impossible not to 
be struck by the resemblance between Mr. Rhodes’s course 
of action and that of the old-fashioned recruiting sergeant. 
Mr. Rhodes seems to make comparatively little of his 
conditions at first, just as the balancing recruit hears little 








of the Mutiny Act. When, however, the King’s shilling 
has been taken in the shape of the £5,000 cheque, the new 
recruit is soon reminded of the obligations he has under- 
taken almost unawares, and he is made to realise the con- 
sequences of mutiny. That is just the tone of the second 
half of Mr. Rhodes’s second letter. 





THE OBSTACLE TO RECIPROCITY. 


N incident has occurred this week in France whick 
throws a flood of light upon the ever-increasing 
troubles of diplomatists and governing men. The vine- 
growers of Bordeaux and Rheims are in a fever of anxiety 
to extend their markets. They seem to Englishmen to be 
doing very well, having a monopoly, and the price of the 
better brands continually mounting ; but they are not con- 
tented, declaring that while a proprietor or two, like M. 
Heidsieck, may be making fortunes, the majority, who 
produce cheaper wines, are ruined by over-production. 
They desire, therefore, lower tariffs both in England and 
Russia, and especially Russia, where there would be, 
they think, a brisk and very large demand for their 
heavier and sweeter vintages. They hoped the Czar 
would offer them a lower tariff in return for his loan; and 
when M. de Witte proved obstinate, they besought the 
Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, to interfere. M. Delcassé, 
however, has informed them in writing that he has done 
all he can, but that the Russian Government insists as a 
condition that the duties on cereals shall be lowered, 
which cannot be arranged because, as every one knows, of 
the peasant vote. As our readers are aware, a quarrel on 
precisely the same grounds is going on between Austria 
and Hungary, and there are signs that it may 
very speedily occupy a wider area. Mr. McKinley 
just before his death intimated that the time hac 
arrived to modify high Protection in favour of Reci- 
procity, and Mr. Roosevelt is believed to hold sub- 
stantially the same opinion. Both evidently thought or 
think that the new principle would be readily accepted ; 
but neither, we imagine, had fully reckoned with the 
stubbornness of Agrarians when possessing a majority of 
votes. The cultivators of the soil are still the largest body 
of voters inthe Union, holding much morethan the balance of 
power; and Americai statesmen can hardly hope to make 
new commercial treaties without stipulating for a freer, if 
not a free, admission of corn into the States in whose 
favour they lower their own duties. Some of the South 
American Republics may agree, because their cultivators, 
tilling enormous areas of almost virgin soil with exceedingly 
cheap labour, can set competition at defiance; but in the 
European States Agrarianism may prove an irremova ble 
rock. In France it certainly will, for M. Delcassé would 
have liked to please Russia and his own vignerons by 
concessions upon the point, and found himself unable. In 
Germany the Agrarians are masters of the situation, and 
are bewildering Count von Biilow by the audacity of their 
demands. They will not give way even to conciliate 
Russia ; and disliking America, they will be as regards the 
Union as obstinate as mules. The Hungarian magnates; 
again, who in the last resort govern Austria, are frightened 
at the mere idea of any further fall in prices, and would 
certainly expect one if American corn and meat could be 
sold in Trieste and Fiume at low rates; while even Italy 
shrinks from unlimited competition in food. Great 
Britain, it is true, is unaffected, for she has adopted 
Free-trade so fully that Mr. Rider Haggard in his 
journey through England finds it interwoven with the 
very life of the people; but it is by no means certain that 
all her Colonies will be so eager to be fully fed. It is at 
least possible, therefore, that the Reciprocity from which 
the Americans hope so much will prove to be impractic- 
able unless the whole of their farming population, which 
has a keen desire to extend its markets, consents, in the 
interest of the industrials, to be left out in the cold,—a 
good deal to ask from any body of voters with a controlling 
majority. Agrarianism, in fact, over half the world is 
blocking the way to Reciprocity, or any other device for the 
freer interchange of products, whether raw or manu- 
factured. 


The situation is a most perplexing one even for diplo- 
matists, who see their most astute and far-reaching 
combinations, such as the Triple Alliance and the Dual 
Alliance, endangered by it; and for the Governments it is 
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even more harassing and difficult. They have to think of 
forces other than the international. They are doing all 
they know or can devise to promote old and new indus- 
tries; and in so doing are raising up large classes who as 
ee are not well paid, and are hardly able to endure the 

igh prices of food, which, as their leaders carefully 
explain to them, are due exclusively to protective tariffs. 
Orders pour into the German factories, or did pour, but 
the men who execute them cannot earn full meals. The 
mass of mankind realise some economic truths with extra- 
ordinary difficulty—half of them cannot see that if you 
sell you must buy, or your, customer will have nothing to 
pay with—but the workmen, and still more, the workmen’s 
wives, understand household necessities; and it must be 
perfectly maddening to a French, or German, or Austrian 
artisan to see a great market closed in order that bread 
and meat may be dearer than they would be but for that 
closing. They are growing fierce on the subject, and 
owing to the excessive and unwise prominence which their 
Governments assume, the Executives quite overshadowing 
the Parliaments, the sufferers demand redress from their 
rulers, who have no power to give it them. The result 
is discontent in the cities, a yearly development of 
Socialism, and a spread of the kind of muttering disaffec- 
tion and disposition to criticise not this or that Ministry, 
but the political order itself, which the Governments of 
the Continent, and especially the Kings, most sincerely 
dread. “Here are our mother-of-pearl things and red- 
leather things,” says the Viennese, “ all unsaleable, though 
the Americans are ready to buy them if we would let in 
their corn. That must be the Kaiser’s fault. Down with 
Kaisers.” That is a mere illustration of what goes on 
everywhere, and alarms all statesmen, besides, if we may 
trust, recent reports from France, sapping the allegiance of 
many soldiers. That outbreak of reservists at Marseilles. 
was a very serious symptom of the social unrest. There 
is, in fact, a struggle going on between those who produce 
food and those who produce all other articles which must, 
as manufactures extend, and with them the desire for the 
wealth which can only come from commerce, grow more 
bitter every year. 

What will be the end of it all? It is hard to predict. 
At present the Agrarians throughout the Continent con- 
trol the Parliaments because they have the peasantry 
behind them ; but their power is not quite so unshakable 
as it looks. Ruling men, even when theoretically con- 
vinced of Protectionist doctrines, are very sensitive about 
the price of food, having a pity for the very poor which 
they do not always feel for the middle class; they hate 
quarrelling with their cities; and they have a sense of 
affront when ignorant persons interfere effectually with 
their management of international relations. They are 
not quite so fond, either, of the landed class, which is an 
obstinate class, as they profess to be, and on the whole 
they are very seldom rabid Protectionists. Their weight, 
which is immensely great because they can give military 
erders, is thrown. slightly on the side of the artisans, 
who, again, are supported by all middle-class citizens, all 
vine-growers, all foresters, all miners, a considerable 
section of the peasantry themselves, including the few 
theoretic Socialists of the countryside, most of the lowest 
elass of freeholders, who have practically nothing to sell, 
and all the landless who labour on the land. The parties 
are still unequal; but the minority can make a fierce fight, 
and when once aware that they could have cheap food and 
also more trade but for Agrarian resistance, they will be 
almost ready for insurrection. Whether they will win we 
cannot say, though they won here; but we look for a 
struggle in which almost all ‘minor questions will be sub- 
merged. ‘The war-cry of the immediate future, if we 
do not misread the signs, will be “Industry against 
Agrarianism,” and until that struggle is finished we see 
little hope for Reciprocity. Of course if the freeholders 
otf the Union are content to be left out, and restricted to 
the British market alone, Reciprocity may be arranged as 
to all articles except food ; but are farmers in America so 
different from farmers everywhere else’ Here and on the 
Continent they are supposed to see their own interest very 
clearly, and to think of it first of all. 





—______. 
GENERAL BULLER AND MILITARY CYCLISTS 


igs his recent Report on the work of military cyclists 
Sir Redvers Buller said: “I look upon the cycle 
the worst and most cumbrous means of transport tn 
soldiers that I have ever seen, and I cannot help thinkin, 
that all the advantages that could be obtained from q 
cycle corps could better be attained from the same corps if 
provided with a better means of transport.” We suppose. 
that we shall not be interpreting General Buller’s words. 
wrongly if we assume that by “means of transport” we 
are to understand a vehicle for conveying a man from ong 
point to another. That is to say, General Buller does.not 
here use the word “transport” in the technical sense of g 
means for conveying food and all the heavy baggage of 
war. We make this supposition confidently, because g9 
far as we know no one has ever even proposed that cycles 
should be fitted, as it were, with immense luggage-carriers 
and used for transporting the impedimenta of armies 
That is the future work of motor-cars. Putting that ex. 
planation on one side, then, we are forced to conclude 
that the serious opinion of General Buller is that a 
bicycle is a. bad and cumbrous means for getting a 
man about the country. This opinion runs to such an 
extraordinary degree counter to the opinion of all men 
who are accustomed to use bicycles in the various 
circumstances of life that we confess to having rubbed our 
eyes again and again before consenting to believe that Sir 
Redvers Buller really holds it. We dare say that General 
Buller does not ride a bicycle, and so has no first-hand 
means of judging; but one would think that observation 
would have been sufficient to assure him that nine men 
out of ten show by their practice that they believe the 
bicycle to be the readiest means of “ getting about” which 
has ever been invented. But is a thing which is con. 
venient for the civilian bad and eumbrous for the soldier? 
It is impossible to think so. A soldier travels in clothes 
as suitable for his purpose as those the civilian wears; 
and if he carries a rifle and a great-coat, the touring 





cyclist with his luggage-carriers and his valises is accus- 
tomed to carry at least an equal weight when he moves at 
his modest rate of—-shall we say !—fifty or sixty miles a 
day. Sir Redvers Buller’s opinion will simply strike the 
common-sense of his fellow-countrymen between the eyes. 
But it may be said that General Buller in his Report 
was taking into account the badness of roads and climates 
in other countries. No sensible person could leave these 
things out of account, which, of course, mean a discount 
(heavy according to the degree of the badness) on the 
endurance and speed of the man and his bicycle. But 
there are few countries where the climate is so bad that a 
man cannot wring concessions from it, and few where 
made roads are so wanting that the unexacting bicycle 
cannot pick itself a way. No one who has not seen it 
done, or who has not done it himself, could believe how 
surprisingly well a bicycle can get along in the most un- 
favourable circumstances. Even a fairly hard furrow 
running through a ploughed field has often provided the 
few inches of travelling surface.which the cyclist needs. 
During the Greek War, in Thessaly, where bicycles were 
unknown, and where only tracks radiated from the one 
well-made road, a correspondent went everywhere on his 
bicycle and found himself—if we are to believe his narra- 
tive, which was not written with a purpose—always fleeter 
than the cavalry who accompanied him, or who pursued 
him, and than his fellow-correspondents who envied him. 
In Natal, even during the rainy season, camp followers on 
bicycles threaded their way along those unclaimed margins 
which in all countries often lie at the edges of roads, and 
travelled forty and fifty miles in a day, while the wheels 
of gun-carriages and traction-engines were sunk in sloughs 
of despond. In the Orange River Colony and in the 
Transvaal the cyclists of the C.I.V. often moved, if not com- 
fortably, at least reasonably fast, across the trackless 
veld. 

These are only examples. And if any one wishes for 
another nearer hoie, let him take the case of those per- 
sons (quite a number nowadays) who follow hounds on 
bicycles. If they are put to it they will scramble through 
woods, and lift their bicycles over fences and ditches. 
They will lose ground then, no doubt, but they will make 
it up a few minutes later; and when the horseman 








arrives at a certain point, perhaps two miles away—though 
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he has galloped he has been crowded, remember, at his 
fences—he finds that the cyclist, too, is there or there- 
abouts. And this happens in the very worst circumstances 
for the cyclist. At theend of the day the cyclist spins 
home in time for afternoon tea, and the horseman jogs 
home—the good fair roads seeming paradoxically all 
‘nst his means of transport—through the dusk in 
time for dinner. General Buller may take the old un- 
discriminating view which places the horse and the bicycle 
in sharp antagonism ; and we allow that from the prouder 
sition of the horseman it is a most agreeable view, 
and sentimentally quite correct. But we want to quicken 
our Army’s movements at whatever sacrifice of polite 
redispositions, and we must be sensible. _ There are other 
ints which prove the bievcle to be precisely the reverse 
of a bad and cumbrous means of transport. For instance, 
it supplies a ready escape from a crowded and busy place. 
We have been told how quickly cyclists who had been 
marshalled on an enclosed space filtered out through two 
narrow exits as though through the necks of a bottle. 
The secret of this was that the reservoir (so to speak) was 
being emptied by most rapidly moving and liquid streams. 
But let us take an instance less suited to tickle a technical 
fancy. . Suppose a soldier were suddenly summoned from, 
say, Wandsworth to Barnet.. We should be puzzled to 
say how he could perform this cross-country journey, if he 
were given only an hour or so in which to do it, by any of 
the public means of conveyance. We know what we 
should do ourselves,—we should go on a bicycle. 


Now one of the principles which recent warfare has 
been bringing to the surface is this: that a nation does 
better to make the natural bents and habits of its people 
fit in with soldiering than to create a kind of arti- 
ficial and detached conception of the soldier's business. 
The Boers are the most ce¢lever skirmishers in the 
world because they have brought the practice and 
instincts of game shooting and stalking to the fighting 
of their wars; the Swiss are as secure from invasion 
as any nation in Europe because they have taken the 
national sport of rifle-shooting (once as unsuited to 
military purposes as the “fine” shooting in Germany, 
Austria, and elsewhere, which it then resembled) and 
adapted it to military requirements, while still allowing it 
to remain a sport. And cycling in England is just one of 
those things which we have to our credit, which some 
other nations have not, and which we ought to lay under 
contribution for.military ends. Is there any feature in 
our social evolution of late much more remarkable than 
the universal fashion of cycling? Is there any nation 
that as a whole cycles better? We think not. Foolish 
people ask why we do not imitate the Boers in all their 
peculiar manifestations of intelligence. There are things 
—the right of Jan or Piet to value his own opinion as 
much as his general's, for example—which it were folly to 
imitate. What we should imitate is the stock principle 
which produces manifestations of intelligence. Wecannot 
produce the same thing that we see in others; we have no 
need to; but we can and must produce its equivalent. 
Cycling teaches a man to use maps, to cultivate a sense 
of direction, to think for himself, to plan little make- 
shifts in misfortune; in a word, to be more intelligent 
and.more resourceful. And are not all these notable 
qualities on which we may profitably graft the business of 
soldiering ? 

Only two weeks ago we published a letter which showed 
how well the process promises. We are not all Board- 
school masters, and we may not have the wit, like those 
cyclists who are, and about whom our correspondent wrote, 
to introduce ourselves into a tiny piece of country and trick 
all the Yeomanry who occupy it. But are we not all 
cyclists? In fine, we believe that the common-sense of the 
country will not be induced to regard a bicycle as any- 
thing else but a very good and highly convenient means of 
transport. It only needs wise direction to bring the rifle 
and the bicycle together; and there are many young, able, 
and ardent officers who are ready to try to do it. For Sir 
Redvers Buller bluntly to discourage the hopes and possi- 
bilities of another generation is a disservice so great that 
“Pg hardly distinguish it in practice from a foolish 
evity. 











A JAPANESE ALTRUIST. 


gine is a certain fascination about that story of the 

murder of Hoshi Toru in the capital of Japan as related 
at length in the Times of Tuesday. It revives the’ memories 
of one’s youth, of essays for and against tyrannicide, and of 
long debates on the question, once so hotly discussed, whether 
utility could or could not be relied on as a permanent motive 
of conduct. The victim, Hoshi Toru, appears to have been an 
unusually bad and base politician, who, after introducing inte 
the municipality of Tokio corruption like that of New York, 
began to corrupt also the dominant party in the Japanese Par- 
liament. Being very able, familiar with America, where he 
had resided as Minister for some years, and an accomplished 
speaker, he was doing quite a quantity of mischief, when he 
attracted the attention of Iba Sotaro, successful schoolmaster, 
philosopher of the Wang school, which believes that men 
should follow the Inner Light, and head of a family which 
had been respected and stainless for seventeen generations. 
After grave consideration and with much pain of min‘, 
Sotaro decided that Hoshi was a dangerous nuisance to the 
community, and that as he himself was an accomplished 
swordsman, skilled with all the skill of the old samurai, or 
armed class, of Japan, it was his clear duty to put him publicly 
to death. He knew and acknowledged that his act was 
abhorrent and deserved capital punishment, he mourned over 
the coming separation from his wife and family, and the dis- 
grace he would bring upon his name, but neither his know- 
ledge nor his regrets sufficed to deflect his course. He allowed 
his enemy, or rather the enemy of the State, a year in which to 
repent and abandon his evil ways, and then, seeing no im- 
provement in his conduct, rushed up to Hoshi as he 
sat in the Council Hall of Tokio, called out, “ Villain 
and traitor,” and made cuts at him “in accordance with 
the best rules of swordsmanship.” Hoshi fell dead, and 
Sotaro, who made no attempt to escape, was tried, defended 
by the four ablest barristers of Tokio, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

Why, if utility is to be our sole guide in conduct, was 
Sotaro wrong? He was not seeking his own good, but that of 
the community at large, which, on the utilitarian theory, he 
was bound to seek even to his own disadvantage. Hoshi, 
assuming the facts as given to be correct—and no one in 
Tokio doubts them—was clearly a person whose natural death 
would have been a relief to all good and judicious men in 
Japan; and why, if Sotaro was willing to sacrifice himself in 
order to accelerate that relief, should he be blamed for an act 
so disinterested ? He lost, or rather risked, his own life in 
doing it, and his own life was. more valuable than Hoshi’s; 
but how can a man lose his life better than in expending it 
for the good of the State and the improvement of his fellow- 
men? If Sotaro had led a forlorn hope or had overworked 
himself into a mortal illness in scientific investigation, he 
would have been considered admirable; and ‘in what, if utili- 
tarianism is the last word of wisdom, did his act so differ that 
he should be pronounced a detestable person? He took a 
life, it is true, but it was a life much more dangerous than 
that of any invader, and the sanctity of lives by which the 
community is endangered has never been acknowledged by 
any civilised people. The best men in Europe have pardoned 
Charlotte Corday; and wherein did Sotaro’s act differ from 
hers? It was far more disinterested than that of any lynchers, 
for they are protecting themselves or their women, and he was 
not; and far nobler, for they have in the majority of cases no 
retribution to fear, while he knew that the law would subject 
him to a shameful death, and asked that the law should be 
carried out. Why should he not be regarded by disbelievers 
as a hero like any other tyrannicide, and even specially 
honoured because he gave his life to repress, not oppression, 
but an insidious, it might be an enjoyable, corruption of the 
body politic. 

We confess we cannot see any sufficient reason under any 
of the pagan philosophies, ancient or modern, and do not 
believe there is any. If, that is to say, there is no absolute 
jaw imposed upon us from above by those wiser than our- 
selves, then clearly an enemy to the community who can be 
reached in no other way may lawfully be put to death by any 
one who will sacrifice his life to do it. He must sacrifice his 
own life that he may give proof that he is not acting from 
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selfishness, and that the community may keep up its general 
rule of self-protection; but there is, on the pagan lines of 
thought, no reason or justification for moral condemnation. 
Mr. Jacob Holyoake says in one of this month’s magazines 
that there is reason, because the assassin is too impatient; but 
who can be too impatient in resisting corruption, or crime, or an 
invasion which would, if successful, deprive a people of its free- 
dom? Something more than this is required, as all founders of 
great creeds have perceived, to strengthen the consciences of the 
just against the occasional temptation to take the life of the 
evil man, and they have found it in the broad command 
“Thou shalt do no murder,” or, as we should paraphrase it, 
no individual shall assume the right to take life, on his own 
personal judgment, for any cause whatever, except an 
He can never be wise 
enough, never be sufficiently free from imperfect or mixed 
motives, never, above all, foreseeing enough to know anything 
Who was Sotaro to read 
Hoshi’s soul, or foresee the character of Hoshi’s successor, or 
decide whether this form of temptation was not necessary to 
the development of Japan, or be sure that his example might 
not some day be imitated with ruinous effect, as it is quite 
probable that of Charlotte Corday has been? Some day or 
other the Anarchists will trust their “executions” to their 
women, whoare fiercer than themselves and more self-devoted, 
and every one of them will plead in defence of an attempted 


immediate necessity for self-defence. 


of the consequences of his acts. 


or perfected assassination that her exemplar was Charlotte 
Corday, whom the world has not condemned. 


This case of Iba Sotaro deserves careful study, for it marks 


precisely the point to which the rejection of doctrine and the 


worship of conduct, on utilitarian or altruistic grounds, may 


yet lead many. If there is no law higher and more impera- 
tive than the well-being of the community, and the wise and 
disinterested may decide on grounds of pure utility in what that 
well-being consists, it follows of necessity that the removal of 
obstacles to that well-being must occasionally be justifiable. 
A life wanting which a community would be safer is a life 
which it is allowable to take away. There is nothing in it 
inherent in its own nature which should make it, on the utili- 
tarian theory, an object of such reverence that the individual 
should be criminal in bringing it to an end. Indeed, we do 
not clearly see why enormous massacres should be always 
wrong. The writer once heard a great physicist argue in the 
gravest way that Europe should exterminate the inhabitants 
of Africa in order that that rich division of the world should 
be fully utilised by higher races, and found nothing to offer in 
reply except the Christian law, which was pooh-poohed, and the 
argument that in performing the operation Europe might be 
debased. That was admitted to be an objection, but nota 
complete one, as the armies employed might be animated with 
the spirit of scientific Crusaders, and be actually raised in the 
moral scale, as no doubt Iba Sotaro considered himself to 
be, by a sense of unpleasant duty satisfactorily performed. 
The sanctity of human life is a mere theory unless it is based 
on Christian teaching, and a theory which very well-inten- 
tioned men like the Japanese murderer may consistently 
reject. And they would reject it, too, if unconscious Christi- 
anity, the result of ages of teaching, did not still in the last 
resort dominate Western mankind. We shall be told, of 
course, that with altruism generally accepted, all reason for 
violent crime would die away; but Iba Sotaro pleaded, not in 
extenuation but in explanation of his crime, that he was a 
convinced altruist, and there is no reason to believe that he was 
insincere. It was beneficial to the human race and to Japan 
that Hoshi Toru should die, and so according to the highest 
morality of utilitarianism and the “best rules of swordsman- 
ship,” Hoshi Toru died. 





BUYING AND BARGAINING. 

HE love of buying for its own sake is instinctive with 
some people. Many men, and perhaps more women, 
never enter for the first time any new town, or even village, 
without wishing to take something out of it which they 
have bought. Probably they live in London, where every- 
thing which a man can afford he may obtain, and possibly 
there is nothing in the scene of their travels which they 
could truly be said to want; but the pleasure of explora- 
tion is enhanced for them by the pleasures of purchase. 
As between men and women, there is no doubt that cheap_ 


= 0° ta 
ness has a greater attraction for the latter than the former 
Men have perhaps more difficulty than their wives in making 
up their minds to go without what they wish for, Conse 
quently they are often willing to give a little more for : 
thing than it is worth; on the other hand, they are waldo 
tempted to buy what they do not want solely because jt i 
cheap. We read the other day in an evening hewspaper 
of an extraordinary struggle which took place amon 
ladies in a West End milliner’s shop during a gale sai 
we understand that it is now becoming common to dts 
the doors of these establishments at sale times when as 
many customers have entered as can by any possibility move 
about, so that one “shopful” of customers may complete 
their purchases without danger to life and limb befor 
another is admitted. Now we do not believe that in ning 
cases out of ten this rush for cheapness comes from the spirit 
of meanness, or even the spirit of economy. In the great 
majority it is simply one more proof of the love of gambling, 
To the habitual sale-goer a sale is nothing but a series of 
small and amusing risks. The woman who buys four pairs of 
gloves tied up together for the price of two reckons the bare 
possibility that all may be good and all cheap against the 
great probability that three will be bad and one expensive, 
and resolves to stake her money on the off-chance, 


She knows quite well all the time that the firm with whom 
she is dealing does not keep a shop to please her, and that if 
occasionally they sell something at a loss, such a saleis simply 
of the nature of an advertisement, and must be paid for 
under another name. The same thing takes place at Monte 
Carlo. It is a mathematical certainty, of which every player 
is aware, that the table must win in the long run; therefore, on 
the whole, the public must lose; meanwhile a few individuals 
who have the moral resolution to stop at the right moment may 
succeed in buying a lucky chance cheap. But buyers and 
gamblers alike differ about the proportion of pure chance 
which is necessary to make the game delightful. There are 
those who like rouge-et-nocr, and those who like bridge. The 
bargain-lovers who “ pick up ” old furniture, or china, or rare 
prints prefer a game of skill. They enjoy the advantage 
which their particular little branch of knowledge gives them, 
and so long as they only bargain with those who profess to 
sell, they have, of course, a perfect right to their sport. How 
far a man is justified in offering to an ignorant cottager some 
rubbishy article which the latter admires, in exchange fora 
treasure of whose value he or she is ignorant, is a nice ques- 
tion of morals. We think that those who practise this 
method of barter ought to allow that their conduct is “ trades- 
manlike,’—a word not derogatory in itself, but susceptible of 
variousinterpretations. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
small dealer is fair game, even if he does not always know the 
worth of his goods. He may have been lucky at an auction,— 
luckier than he is aware. For example, he may have bought 
a piece of Sévres in the same lot with a quantity of common 
china, and he may be able to make his habitual profit by 
selling the Sévres and the rubbish at the same percentage on 
their cost, thus leaving an honourable opportunity for the 
connoisseur to rejoice in a bargain. We believe that half the 
pleasure got from the old furniture so greatly prized at the 
present moment is due less to the delight of possessing than 
to the amusement of procuring it. The gradual furnishing 
of their houses is becoming a serious pursuit among certain 
people. The buying of a new chair supplies them with an 
object for many expeditions,—perhaps into some strange part 
of London, perhaps into some country town. Any natural 
distaste they may feel for poking about in exceptionally dirty 
places and haggling with specially unpleasant people is for- 
gotten in the glamour of a possible bargain; and when they 
get home from the hunt they boast of the “bag” they have 
made to other similar sportsmen, with pardonable glee. There 
is no doubt that among people with whom furniture is a craze 
indifference upon the subject is regarded as showing & 
distinct want, not only of artistic feeling, but of general 
cultivation. Not long ago we knew of a young couple who 
boldly admitted that they had furnished a small house 
between a rather early luncheon and a very late dinner. The 
“people of taste” among whom they lived found it hard to 
get over the shock of this confession, and were never able to 
hear the fact alluded to by a third person without assuring 





the médisant speaker that the hasty furnishers were “quite 
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nice people all the same.” To say that the house was 
comfortable would have been considered as in no degree 
excusing their conduct. 

Of course the “bargain game,” whether cf skill or of 
chance, can never be fully enjoyed by the very rich. They 
way indeed take pleasure in the fact that they have got 
a landed estate cheap, but they cannot buy one very 
often. In small matters what they want they have only 
to order, and they never wait till their appetite for the 
coveted object has become really whetted. They can never 
know the pleasure of contrivance, nor of that thirst which 
, man would not sell just before he can satisfy it. 
To make up, however, for the loss of one entertainment 
they have invented another, or rather developed an instine- 
tive taste into something like a mania,—we mean the mania 
for collecting. Of course, we are not alluding to those public 
benefactors who are the means of preserving and keeping 
together pictures or any objects of art, but to collectors 
who give huge sums of money in order to complete a series 
of possessions, any single item of which they would not care 
to possess at all. The money given nowadays for old stamps 
isalmost incredible. How any sane man can exchange £100 
for a square inch of dirty paper imprinted with an indifferent 
and half-defaced portrait the uninitiated writer is at a loss to 
imagine; and if anything is wanted to complete his confusion 
it is to be told that if the coveted stamp had not been through 
the post, and the portrait thereon had been clean and decipher- 
able, it would be worth nothing at all! Such a taste must 
surely die out; perhaps a turn of the collecting tide in favour 
of omnibus tickets or luggage labels may some day set a limit 
to the price of old stamps. 

The collection of autographs is another, and perhaps a more 
comprehensible, form of the collector's mania. When auto- 
graphs display the handwriting of great men long dead and 
gone they partake of the very real charm of antiquity. More 
modern autographs possibly owe their fictitious value in 
some degree to a widespread belief that calligraphy has some 
relation to character. First editions of books, too, are greatly 
sought after, often by those who have no desire to read them 
inany edition. We lately heard the title of book collector 
denied to a man who had gradually amassed a particularly 
good library, on the ground that he was indifferent upon this 
subject. Orchids are less beautiful than many common 
flowers, but their culture is becoming a fairly common hobby. 
The truth is that rare stamps, rare autograyhs, rare editions, 
exceptional flowers, exceptional furniture, and useless bargains 
of all descriptions are not sought after and bought for their 
intrinsic value. They are all but counters in the great game 
of unnecessary buying, which is loved by almost every one 
who has ever so little to spare, and which there are men in all 
classes who would overwork themselves during a whole 
lifetime rather than forego to play. 





STRANGE FISH IN ENGLISH SEAS. 

: in autumn sea-fishing round our coasts, which opens on 
a great scale about the end of September, usually pro- 

duees specimens of strange and rare fishes, often real monsters 
of the deep, which wander hither over the trackless ocean. 
Several of the rarities mentioned in the Report on Scotch 
Fisheries recently published were taken last month, 
among them two whales,—one at Blackpool, where its 
decaying body was such a nuisance that it was dragged to 
the public “destructor” and cremated; and one off the 
Wash, which was injured by a passing ship, and credited by 
rumour with having sunk the ‘Cobra.’ Several examples of 
the rare and gorgeous opah were caught during September, 
two of which were exhibited at Brighton, and one, which was 
seen by many of the London public, was on the slab of a well- 
known fishmonger’s shop in Jermyn Street. It was taken off 
the Orkneys on September 21st, and was not a large specimen, 
considering the size to which these fish grow, though its 
weight, 701b., was considerable. In shape the opah is 
something like a John Dory, being half as deep as it is 
long, but it has not the bony mouth of the dory, and is 
fat, smooth, and iridescent. The colouring of the fish brought 
to London was not inferior to that of the most gorgeous denizen 
of tropical seas. The body was a metallic green and olive 
above, and pinkish-brown on the sides. It was spotted all 
over with dises of silver, gold, and crimson pink, but this was 








only the least striking part of its decoration. All the fins, 
which are large, especially two like wings on either side of the 
body, are the most brilliant scarlet, and the edges of the gills 
are of the same hue. Those who tasted it before it was sent 
to be boiled down into oil, the fate of most large and unknown 
fish brought to the London markets, said that it was pink- 
fleshed and very oily. Those who have experimented on the 
opah previously say that it is like very rich salmon. “ King 
Fish” is the name by which it is more generally known, the 
name of opah having been bestowed upon it by a curious 
accident. One was caught many years ago, and being deemed a 
great curiosity, was shown by the naturalist, Dr. Mortimer, toan 
Oriental Prince,then ona visit to England,probably with the idea 
that he and the fish might be old acquaintances. The Prince 
pronounced the word “opah” when he saw it, and this name, 
which may or may not be a native term for some similar 
creature, was promptly conferred on it. As it is a native 
of the North Atlantic, whence it sometimes goes so far 
south as to enter the Mediterranean, its title to the name 
is rather doubtful. The sunfish, for which the opah is some- 
times mistaken, has a proper English name, the molebut. 
Yet it isa wanderer from warmer seas, and probably from 
those in which either sargasso weed lies and grows, or from 
shallow waters, for it isa vegetable-feeding fish. At least 
three species are found occasionally in English waters, all of 
which look as if the front had been chopped off, and the 
fish left to do the best for itself in this truncated form. Sir 
Thomas Browne knew the fish well, and called it the moon- 
fish. ‘Sometimes we meet with a ‘mola or moonfish,’” he 
writes, “so called from some resemblance it hath to a crescent 
in the extreme part of its body. One being taken near the 
shore at Yarmouth before the break of day seemed to grunt 
and shiver like a hog.” When caught it is either stranded, 
like one found on the Norfolk sands near Wells—which must 
have drifted up the Channel, or down from the Orkneys on 
the northern current—or floating on the surface, which it 
seems able to do without effort. 


Besides these rarer fishes there are certain less distinguished 
strangers which the fishermen always consider it right to 
make a show of when caught, happy indeed if it be 
near a “seaside resort” and in the season. Among these 
are huge and hideous angler fish, sometimes 5 ft. long, 
with an immense mouth, thorny back, and a tentacle 
like a fishing-rod projecting like a barber's pole from 
their forehead. Sting rays, often of great size with long 
spines on their tails, porbeagle sharks, an occasional porpoise, 
and at rare intervals a torpedo fish, are always so honoured. 
One of the latter, quaintly called by Yarrell the “old 
British torpedo,” in distinction from another and more recent 
species, is a very formidable creature. It sometimes reaches 
a length of 5 ft., and resembles a gigantic cobra’s head with a 
dwarfed body represented by the fish’s tail. The “battery” 
seems to occupy a great part of the body and to extend 
through the thickness of the fish. 


If it were not for the limits set by temperature, we might 
xpect to see many more strange fish on our coasts. There 
aye no such physical barriers to their movements as there are 
to those of animals. The seas and straits which are impassable 
by land mammals, and oceans, like the Atlantic, over which 
no bird’s wings will bear it, and where there are no islands on 
which they can rest when crossing, are the natural highways 
of the fish. The whole ocean is theirs in which to roam, and 
if the one thing needful were water to swim in they would be 
free of three-quarters of the surface of the globe. Some 
species are able to make full use of this great liberty of 
movement. These are cosmopolitan fish, roamers in all seas, 
turning up at all sorts of unexpected ports, and though very 
rarely seen in some waters, never entirely absent. Certain 
sharks, like the ocean petrels, come wandering into our cool 
waters from distant ttacts of ocean, carrying with them the 
parasitic fish, sucb as the sucking fish, which have attached 
themselves to them in other seas than ours. Such are the blue 
shark, which is quite common off the Cornish coast in summer, 
and the white shark, the most terrible and the largest ofall man- 
killing fish. There is no record of a white shark devouring a 
human being in our waters, but they are known to visit them 
from time totime. The blue shark is known to attack man, but 
seldom approaches the shore. Sailors believe that it cannot 
endure the smell of sewage, and that it can be driven away 
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from a ship by pouring bilge-water overboard. In the Cornish 
seas it pursues the pilchards, and hundreds of these sharks are 
captured by the fishermen every season. 

Some whales are great wanderers,—witness, for instance, 
the chart of their whereabouts in “The Cruise of the 
‘Cachalot.’” The females of most species come to the 
shallow waters near the shore to give birth to the calves, and 
in this curious survival of some less thoroughly aquatic period 
in the previous history of their race they were by no means 
confined by choice to remote parts of the ocean. The West 
Atlantic right whales probably bred on the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay, and even to-day schools of hottle-nosed whales with 
their young may be seen in spring and autumn off our shores 
migrating to and from the more northern waters. During 
the migration they often come far south, as is proved by 
the “calls” which they make by mistake on their way 
north again. They have been seen in the Channel, and 
off the coast of Normandy, in Weymouth Bay, at Hun- 
stanton, at Flamborough, and off the Scilly Islands, in 
recent years, and one was stranded at Bournemouth, where in 
course of time the disposal of its body became a serious ques- 
tion for the sanitary authorities. Hump-backed whales, 
according to the late Captain Gray, the “King of the 
Whalers,” are not uncommon in summer off the Hast Coast 
of Scotland, where three were killed in a year off Peterhead, 
The total length of an adult hump-backed whale is from 43 ft. 
to 50ft.; that of a bottle-nosed whale 30ft. or less. Tem- 
perature, which affects the supply of microscopic food with 
which the shallower seas near the coasts swarm at certain 
seasons, is the real controlling force over the wanderings of 
fish, even of the larger species. In the shallow waters off the 
East Anglian coasts, for example, the cold currents from the 
Baltic and the North probably control the migration of the 
herrings, and also discourage the entry of fish from southern 
waters or the Gulf Stream. The southern limit of the 
‘warmer waters in the Channel mouth is somewhere on 
the line drawn from the Lizard Point to Cherbourg, and it 
was not till after the last three very hot summers and mild 
winters that the fish from the warmer part crossed the tem- 
perature line and came further up the English coast, the 
invasion of large cuttlefish being perhaps the most marked 
incident in this temporary migration. 

On the western shores of England, and even more on the 
West Coast of Ireland, where the Gulf Stream passes with its 
warmer waters, the big rays, and fleets of huge basking sharks, 
the largest of all true fishes, and sunfish, and even rarer and 
more delicate species, probably pass every year within sight 
of our shores. The Ivish fisheries are so neglected that we 
seldom hear of any captures of the exotic fish which go 
north along the coast, though where a more enterprising 
race directs the fishery such captures are common enough, 
Thus it comes about that the accidental observations of 
the passing of strange fishes are usually made either 
xt one or the other extremity of the British section of 
the Gulf Stream, off Scilly and the mouth of the Chan- 
nel, by the West Coast fishermen, or, as in the case of 
the recently captured opah fish, hy the Orkney fishers in 
the far North. It is interesting to note that two classic 
fishes from the Mediterranean occasionally touch on our 
Cornish shores, the tunny and the famous muraena. The 
tunny is rare, and does not come in shoals. The muraena, of 
which Caesar once borrowed two thousand of a friend, as a 
country neighbour might ask for a brace of trout, though 
rare, has an English name. It is called the murry by the 
Cornish fishermen, evidently a corruption of the Latin name. 
As.the Romans renamed nearly all our common fish, from the 
minnow (minimus) upwards, they probably taught the Britons 
the name of the muraena. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———@—. 


characterised as “a lie,” it is my duty to send you the 
facts. 


. Imade the acquaintance of Mr. Schnadhorst when he was 
visiting the Cape for his health early in 1890. I sawag great 
deal of him in Kimberley, and found that his political 
thoughts were in the direction of what would now be calle 
Liberal Imperialism; and his views as to Empire were no 
doubt enormously strengthened by his visit to Africa, 

I told him that my ideas were Liberalism plus Empire 
and I added that I thought the Liberal party was ruining 
itself by its Little England policy, my thoughts being then 
on the point of their desire to scuttle out of Egypt, 


I subsequently met Mr. Schnadhorst in London, and hg 
asked me whether I would be willing to subscribe to the 
party funds. I said Iwas prepared to do so provided that 
the policy was not to scuttle out of Egypt, and that in the 
event of a Home-rule Bill being brought forward provision 
should be made for the retention of Irish Members at West. 
minster, as I considered the first Home-rule Bill of My. 
Gladstone’s simply placed Ireland in a subject position, taxed 
for our Imperial purposes without a voice in the expenditure; 
and it was hopeless ever to expect closer union with the 
Colonies if a portion of the Empire so close as Ireland had 
been turned into a tributary State. 


It is ridiculous to suppose, as I have seen it stated, that I 
thought I should purchase the Liberal policy for the sum of 
£5,000 or any other sum, and any Liberal making such a 
suggestion only insults his own party; but I naturally did 
not want to help a party into power whose first act would be 
what I most objected to,—namely, the abandonment of Egypt, 


I understood from Mr. Schnadhorst that he would consult 
Mr. Gladstone, which quite satisfied me, as I looked upon Mr, 
Gladstone as the Liberal party. Mr. Schnadhorst accepted 
£5,000 from myself for party purposes, coupled with the 
conditions defined in letter marked “ A.” i 


Some time after I read a speech of Mr. Gladstone's at New. 
castle—I think it was at the end of 1891—in which he 
expressed the hope that Lord Salisbury would take some step 
“to relieve us from the burdensome and embarrassing occu- 
pation of Egypt.” ‘This naturally surprised me after what 
had passed between Mr. Schnadhorst and myself, and I there. 
fore wrote to him letter “B,” and received in reply letter 
“©.” (You will notice that in this letter, referring to my 
subscription, I say: “ As you are aware, the question of Egypt 
was the only condition I made.” I was only writing at sea 
from memory, but I knew the fear of losing Egypt to which 
I referred in the postscript to my letter addressed to Mr. 
Schnadhorst, marked “A,” had been the paramount thought 
in my mind.) I took no more trouble in the matter, as soon 
after I arrived in Africa Lord Rosebery joined the Ministry 
Mr. Gladstone was forming, and I knew that Egypt. was 
saved. 

The correspondence speaks for itself, and I leave your 
readers to decide how far Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was justified in characterising the statement of “C. B.” as 
being “from beginning to end a lie.” 

According to their statement, neither Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman nor Sir William Harcourt was acquainted with 
the facts, but I naturally assumed Mr. Schnadhorst to be 
speaking with authority.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. J. Ruopezs. 





[A] ‘ied 
Monday, February 22rd, 1891. 
My pear Scunapuorst,—I enclose you a cheque for £5,000, 
and I hope you will, with the extreme caution that is necessary, 
help in guiding your party to consider politics other than England. 
I do not think your visit to Kimberley did you harm, either 
physically or politically, and I am glad to send you the contribu- 
tion I promised. The future of England must be Liberal, perhaps, 
to fight Socialism. I make but two conditions ; please honourably 
observe them,—(1) that my contribution is secret (if, of course, 





THE RHODES-SCHNADHORST CORRESPONDENCE. 
[To THE ‘Epivor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTorR.”’} 

Srr,—I have been appealed to upon the controversy that has 

arisen in your paper between a correspondent signing him- 

self “C. B.” and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. I may 

say that the letter of “C. B.” was written without my 


you feel in honour bound to tell Mr. Gladstone, you can do £0, 
but no one else, and he must treat it as confidential) ; (2) if the 
exigencies of party necessitate a Home-rule Bill without repre 
sentation at Westminster, your Association must return my 
cheque.— Yours, (Signed) CG. J. RHopEs. 


P.S.—I am horrified by Morley’s speech on Egypt. If you 
think your party hopeless keep the money, but give it to some 
charity you approve of. It would be an awful thing to give my 





knowledge or approval; still, as his statement has been 





money to breaking up the Empire. 
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Sennen 
[B.] 
On Board the ‘ Dunotlar, April 25th, 1892. 

My prar ScunapHorst,—I am sorry to have missed you, but 
glad to hear that you are so much better, though it robs one of 
the chance of seeing you again in South Africa. ; 

I gather in England that your party is almost certain to come 
in, though there may be subsequent difficulty as to the shape 
of the Home-rule Bill. 

The matter that is troubling me most is your policy as to Egypt. 
I was horrified when I returned from Mashonaland to read a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone’s evidently foreshadowing a scuttle if he 
came in, I could hardly believe it to be true, and sat down to 
write to you, but thought it better to wait and see you. I have 
now missed you, so must trust to writing. I do hope you will do 
yout best to check him from the mad step, which must bring ruin 
and misery on the whole of Egypt, whilst our retirement will 
undoubtedly bring it under the influence of one or other of the 
foreign Powers, which of course by reciprocal treaties will event- 
ually manage the exclusion of our trade. However, if your 
respected leader remains obdurate when he comes into power, 
and adopts this policy of scuttle, I shall certainly call upon you 
to devote my subscription to some public charity in terms of my 
letter to you, as I certainly, though a Liberal, did not subscribe 
to your party to assist in the one thing that I hate above every- 
thing, namely, the policy of disintegrating and breaking up our 
Ewpire. 

ye are aware, the question of Egypt was the only condi- 
tion I made, and it seems rather extraordinary to me, that 
the first public speech your leader should make, which sketches 
generally his views upon the near approach of office, should 
declare a policy of abandonment. 

I asked you at the time I wrote to see him and tell him of my 
action, and I suppose you must have mentioned the Egyptian 
question, which was really all I cared about. 

We are now one-third of the way with a telegraph through the 
Continent from the South, only to hear of your policy of scuttle 
grom the North. (Signed)  C. J. Ruopzs. 


P.S.—I have to send this to be posted in England, as I have 
forgotten your direction. ch 


National Liberal Federation, 
42 Parliament Street, 3. W. 
June 4th, 1892. 
My pear Ruopes,—I regret very much I did not see you when 
you were here, as your letter paces me in a position of extreme 
perplexity. Your donation was given with two conditions, both 
of which will be observed, but in a postscript you referred to 
John Morley’s speech on Egypt in the sense in which you have 
written about Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the same subject. It 
is eighteen months ago since I saw you, when you referred to the 
subject in conversation, and I told you then, as I think now, that 
J. M.’s speech was very unwise, and that it did not represent the 
policy of the party. ‘I'he General Election has been coming near, 
and is now close at hand. Your gift was intended to help in the 
Home-rule struggle. It could do so only by being used before the 
election. Being satisfied that I could observe your conditions, 
and that J. M.’s speech was simply the expression of an individual 
opinion, I felt at liberty to pledge your funds for various purposes 
in connection with the election. ‘his was done to a large extent 
before Mr. G. spoke at Newcastle. I am bound to say that in 
my view his reference to Egypt was no more than an expression 
of a pious opinion. It did not alter my feelings that a Liberal 
Government would not attempt withdrawal. Sir.W. Harcourt 
was annoyed at Mr. G.’s reference at the time, and since I heard 
from youl have seen Lord Rosebery, who will become Foreign 
Minister, and who I am satisfied from what ho said to me would 
not sanction such a policy. Mr. Gladstone, I expect, had been 
worked on by few individuals, possibly by J. M. alone; but in 
my opinion it would be simply madness for him to add to the 
enormous difticulties with which he will have to deal by risking 
complications on such a subject. There is no danger ; besides, the 
next Liberal Foreign Secretary will be a strong man who will 
take his own course, very different from the plant and supple 
Granville. Of course, I may be wrong; time alone can show ; 
but if I waited for that the purpose for which I asked your heip, 
and for which you gave, would go unaided. 

You will see what a precious fix you have put mein. I will not 
make any further promises until I bear from you.—With all good 
wishes, I am, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) F, ScHNADHORST. 





REINFORCEMENTS ? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Once the wise men of Gotham found a rabbit in their 
kitchen garden. So they resolved to clear him out regardless 
of expense, and they surrounded him with a scientific cordon 
of five tortoises. The rabbit ran in and out among the 
tortoises and sat on their shells and jumped over them, and 
when he had enough of the game he went to feed in another 
bed. Then the wise men held a parish council. And the 
elders cried out with one voice: We must send more tortoises. 
Then a small boy who was so bright that he had been sent to 
school all the way to Ipswich got up and said very modestly : 





Have you thought of trying one dog? But they all said he 
was an unpractical amateur.—I am, Sir, &e., TI. 

[Our readers will doubtless not fail to recognise our corre- 
spondent’s signature.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have been a constant reader of your paper for fifty 
years, and have myself taken it for forty years; and I never 
read an article in the Spectator that caused me so much pain 
as that on “The Military Situation in South Africa,” 
October 5th. I have never seen Lord Kitchener, and I have 
no friend who is his friend, so far as I know; but Lord 
Kitchener’s public running, from his long-drawn organisation 
of complete victory in the Soudan down to his big combina. 
tions in South Africa to-day, leads me to esteem him the best 
general in the British Army, bar none; and the most likely 
to finish this war satisfactorily if Government give him the 
means, and also “ give him his head.” He has been hampered 
with instructions, hampered with lack of first-class horses in 
adequate quantity, hampered with lack of rank-and-file, all 
of adequate quality. The fault lies with the Govern- 
ment comprehensively, and with the War Office pri- 
marily. The War Office is an “impossible place” till 
you put a first-rate man into ita man of business 
and a man with a will. If Mr. Chamberlain had taken the 
War Office six years ago it would have been a “possible 
place” now; and as Mr. Chamberlain can hardly be spared 
from the Colonial Office at present, we must look elsewhere, 
possibly to Mr. Hanbury or Mr. Wyndham. The Govern- 
ment is torpid beyond belief: perfectly satisfied with its 
strong majority, perfectly convinced that the Opposi- 
tion cannot take its place, perfectly acquiescent' under 
its “Riviera Premier.” Mr. Gladstone by his insane 
adoption of a Home-rule policy turned more Liberals into 
Conservatives than any man last century; and to-day Lord 
Salisbury is swiftly but surely paving the way for a Radical 
Administration.—I am, Sir, &c., oi F. 

[Our correspondent seems to think we treated Lord 
Kitchener unfairly. We cannot think that he read our 
article, with care. We gave Lord Kitchener full credit for 
the very great military qualities which he undoubtedly 
possesses, but pointed out that he is not, in our opinion, a very 
great strategist, and that we hold that the situation em- 
phatically called for a great strategist. We must protest 
against the notion that one cannot express a critical opinion 
on such a point without being supposed to have attacked the 
general criticised. As to the suggestion that Lord Kitchener 
has not been supplied with the men and material required, 
we can only refer our correspondent to Lord Roberts’s direct 
and unqualified assertion that Lord Kitchener has had all 
that he has asked for. In this respect we believe that Mr. 
Brodrick has done all that could possibly be done, and no 
man could do more. Our complaint against him is for what 
he has done at home, not in South Africa. As regards the 
actual carrying on of the war, he has, we believe, played his 
part with the utmost courage and vigour, and in. that 
respect deserves the gratitude of the public; and though we 
think he made a very serious mistake in regard to the army 
corps appointments, we by no means desire to suggest that 
he has forfeited, or ought to forfeit, the confidence of the 
country. We have criticised Mr. Brodrick severely, and shall 
do so again if and when we believe it to be our duty so to do; 
but we hold, nevertheless, that he is “a man of business and a 
man with a will,” and so a fit and proper person to make the 
“impossible place” possible. The notion that if newspapers 
criticise a general ora statesman they must necessarily be 
held to desire his resignation is, in our opinion, a most mis- 
chievous one. If we believe that a Minister is not fit to hold 
his post, we shall say so outright. Meantime, we hold that Mr. 
Brodrick is worthy to fulfil the great public trust of Secretary 
of State for War.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MOBILE COLUMNS AND PIANOS. 
[To THe Epitog of Tur ‘‘SrEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—The passage in your article in the Spectator of 
October 5th on “The Military Situation in South Africa” 
which deals with Lord Kitchener’s late General Order induces 
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me to offer you a quotation from a pencil letter now before 
me. I may premise that the writer is a young fellow of 
excellent character now serving in the ranks in South Africa. 
Under the date July 17th he writes :— 

“Now we have just taken in supplies for the next trek, but 
when we have been out about eight days we shall be on short 
rations; it’s a very funny thing, for we take in supplies to last 
us, but the Commissary leave boxes of biseuits behind because 
they can’t carry them, and yet they carry a piano and chairs 
and tables for their officers. Their place looks like a drawing- 
room at night-time, and they are playing and singing all hours 
of the night. I bet they don’t have to goon short rations, At 
the first part of the war we could carry thirty days’ supplies, and 
now we can’t carry ten; it’s very strange indeed. It would bea 
zood riddle for the Commander-in-Chief : Why do the troops go on 
short rations? Because the officers carry pianos.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


ADMINISTRATIVE PUNCTILIO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—There is an argument, and a strong argument, in favour 
of the plan suggested in your article on “ Administrative 
Punctilio” in the Spectator of September 28th which does 
not appear to have struck the writer. One body for all local 
public affairs would mean only one election. It is hard enough 
to get people to vote for any election other than Parlia- 
mentary; but when, as happened last autumn, the series 
begins with a Parliamentary contest, and goes on through 
Borough Council to School Board elections, it is not in human 
nature to take any interest in the choice of a body whose 
duties are usually so humble as those of Boards of Guardians. 
Yet on the Boards of Guardians at the present moment 
depends the safety of London; or rather, as you point out, 
on the intelligent and courteous adjustment of “ punctilios” 
between the Boards of Guardians and various other hodies. 
As a matter of fact, there voted in one ward in Chelsea last 
spring about one hundred and fifty voters out of some fifteen 
hundred qualified. It was a cold day. I would further 
suggest that the various Committees of the one elected body 
should be “statutory ’’ Committees on the lines of those pro- 
posed for educational purposes by Sir John Gorst, with power 
to co-opt members. Such co-opted members would, of course, 
be specialists in the work assigned to each Committee,—Public 
Health, Education, Finance, &c. This would secure, as I think, 
just that mixture of elected common-sense and co-opted un- 
common sense needed for effective administration,—and it 
would minimise “ punctilio.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. WOULFE FLANAGAN, 
A Guardian of the Poor for Chelsea. 
United University Club. 


E. H. 








BURKE ON “THE LONELY FURROW.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I recall to those of your readers who watch with 
interest not unmixed with wonder the “ploughing of the 
lonely furrow ” these words of the greatest political thinker of 
the eighteenth century? The passage occurs in Burke’s 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents ” :— 

“For my part I find it impossible to conceive that any one 
believes in his own politics, or thinks them to be of any weight, 
who refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced to 
practice...... Men thinking freely will in particular instances 
think differently. But still, as the greater part of the measures 
which arise in the course of public business are related to or 
dependent upon some great leading principles in government, a 
man must be peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company if he does not agree with them at least nine times in 
How men can proceed without any connection at 
all is to me utterly incomprehensible.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. A. TopHUNTER, B.A. 
Duppas Hill, Croydon, Surrey. 





PINCHBECK SILENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As an illustration of your remark in the Spectator of 
October Sth that emptiness often accompanies solemnity, 
take the following from Coleridge’s “ Table-Talk ” :—‘ Silence 
does not always mark wisdom. I was at dinner some time 
ago in company with a man who listened to me and said 
nothing for a long time; but he nodded his head, and I 
thought him intelligent. At length, towards the end of 
the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the 
table, and my man had no sooner seen them than he burst 
forth with : ‘Them’s the jockies for me!’”—I am, Sir, &e., 


DREAM-STORIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A curious parallel to Lady Cooper's tale of the 
sapphire ring seen by her in a dream and next day received 
by post has come to my knowledge. A servant who has been 
for many years in my family was staying this autumn in 
Scotland with some cousins. She dreamed that a Ting get 
with stones, some missing, was given to her, and she told her 
dream. Later, a ring with three rubies (or topazes) and four 
brilliants, one of them missing, was given to her by her 
cousins; it had belonged to a relation, long dead. In this 
case, of course, the dream may have suggested the making of 
the present, and the anecdote only leads up to what follows, 
The occurrence reminded Miss A. (the recipient) of one more 
singular. About seven years ago another maid of ours, B, 
dreamed that she received a present of a “chased” ring, 
and told her dream in the morning to A. In the same 
morning the post brought a small parcel to B. It contained 
a ring, gold, rather massive, and chased with a pretty 
decorative pattern. B.had no reason to suppose that any 
present was about to he made to her, and the season was not 
Christmas, when presents “is what most every girl expex.” 
A. and B. have both told me the anecdotes, and shown me 
the rings. They had not seen Lady Cooper's tale in the 
Spectator. To dream of receiving presents is not very rare 
in my own experience, but the dreams have never yet been 
fulfilled. In the cases of Lady Cooper and B., the exactness 
of correspondence between the dream rings and the real rings 
leaves us to the usual theory of fortuitous coincidence, or 
to that of “ premonition,” or telepathy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JN, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Some friends having been much impressed with the 
extraordinary vividness of a dream which I had in January 
of this year, have asked me to send you an account of it. In 
my dream I was a guest in a country house, and walking ina 
beautifully terraced garden with a charming woman, a fellow- 
guest and perfectly new acquaintance. Our talk was entirely 
on philosophical and religious subjects, ending with a dis. 
cussion of heaven and a future state. Suddenly my new 
friend turned to me with a beaming face and said: “TI think 
these lines express my idea better than my own words can— 
‘ Heaven is a place where souls in joyous struggle 
Strive in a conflict which is perfect peace.’ ” 

I asked: “ Who wrote that?” She answered: “Frederic 
Myers.” I awoke with as distinct a remembrance of the 
garden, the woman’s face, the whole talk, and the lines quoted 
as if all had actually havpened. I committed the lines to 
memory at once and related the dream at breakfast the next 
morning. I may add that I have never read anything by F. 
Myers, either verse or prose, nor could I recall having seen 
his name mentioned in anything I had been reading. Had the 
non-existent lady of my dream read those lines in a non- 
existent book, or where do they come from? I disclaim any 
personal responsibility for them, though, paradoxical as they 
sound, they certainly embody my idea of what a future state 
may be like, should there be one. But I have never expressed 
my views in any such form, and the lines came to me as an 
entire surprise.—I am, Sir, &e., L. W. 





THE BOER CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srm,—I ask an opportunity for the consideration of one principle 
involved, independent of special circumstances, which seems 
to me to have been strangely ignored by both sides. I mean 
the simple truth that in responsibility, as in other things, there 
is a more and less. It is always assumed on the one hand: 
and generally conceded on the other, that there are no degrees 
in responsibility. If innocent children are by our action ina 
worse position than they would have heen in their own homes, 
then, it seems taken for granted, we are responsible for their 
illness and death just as much as we should have been if their 
welfare had been our sole care. I do not suppose any one 
would agree with this opinion thus stated, but I have read 
hardly any argument on the Pro-Boer side which did not 
depend on this as its suppressed premiss, and what is more 
surprising, I have seen very little of the defence which did not 
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cee emenne 
off guiltless from that point of view. Such an assurance 
js consolatory to every one, but it does not touch the real 
question at issue. By all means let the facts be made known, 
lamentable as they may be, let every circumstance be fully 
ascertained, andevery possible remedy adopted. Nay, let the 
whole policy of this concentration be arraigned if the 
objectors are ready to suggest an alternative. But do not 
let us enter on the investigation with the implied promise 
that any arrangement shown to be desirable for the prisoners 
or refugees, whatever we are to call them, shall be made with 
a sole consideration for that object; or that we can recon- 
sider the whole policy of the measure which has brought 
them together at the bidding of those who propose no 
other. None demonstrate impolicy but those who have some 
other plan to bring forward; to condemn the aim is to close 
the discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER oF History. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RECTORY OF EWELME. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I supplement your correspondent’s letter with 
some additional facts of importance, as they were related to 
me at the time by Mr. Gladstone himself? The Bill severing 
the Rectory from the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Oxford left the appointment of future incumbents entirely 
open. When the Bill was submitted to Mr. Gladstone for his 
approval, he inserted a clause with his own hand to provide 
that all future incumbents should be,—not Oxford graduates, 
but members of Oxford Convocation, like the late Sir William 
Palmer, for example, who was a Dublin graduate. This Mr. 
Gladstone did out of a sentiment of affection for Oxford; but 
he told me distinctly that he had not the least intention to 
restrict the appointment to men educated at Oxford, 
and I suppose that he was the best interpreter of his own 
clause. When the first vacancy in the Rectory took 
place the living of Southwell was also vacant, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s intention was to appoint Dr. Mayow, a learned 
man, to Ewelme, and Mr. Harvey to Southwell. It was repre- 
sented to him, however, that Ewelme would not suit Dr. 
Mayow, who was an Oxford man. So he nominated him to 
Southwell, and Mr. Harvey, a learned divine, to Ewelme, 
where he would be near Oxford libraries. An outery was 
immediately raised that Mr. Gladstone had violated the 
statute in order to promote a political follower, whereupon 
Mr. Harvey wrote a letter to the papers to say that he had no 
acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone, had been a Tory all his life, 
and had never given a Liberal vote. The outcry, on Mr, 
Gladstone’s explanation in Parliament, immediately collapsed. 
Yet the original accusation is continually revived. It isa 
pity that Mr. Paul did not look up his facts before repeating 
it—I am, Sir, &c., Matcoutm MacCott. 





INFINITY AND ETERNITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Your article in the Spectator of September 28th on 
the vastness of the universe will, it may be hoped, help 
us to realise the true relation of value to size, or to that 
quantitative “infinity” or “eternity” which has no 
inherent quality except that of being immeasurable or 
innumerable. We are, however, hampered in clear thinking 
by the unnoticed survival from primitive days of the 
supremacy in language of the lowest of all categories,—the 
quantitative. Even in your article the very protest against 
size as a criterion of importance and significance is inevitably 
couched in the terms of measure. You ask, Is the planet 
Neptune “ great as compared with the greatness of the brain 
which found it”? and, Is the mountain “greater than the 
engineer who tunnels it’? Of course they are, as far as mere 
greatness or smallness goes. And the unfortunate result of 
the universal use of the metaphor “ great” for the venerable, 
the noble, or the precious is, as you warn us, that our ideas of 
the world of worth tend ultimately to depend on mere extent, 
whether in space or time; or on the analogue of mere amount 
ornumber. This mode of thought, enforced by the use of 
false symbolism, injuriously affects our ideas of immortality, 
which not only tend to divorce life from its very condition— 
Which we call death—but also give us a mere alternative of 
“greater” or “less” extension in the form of longer or 
shorter continuance; and predicate the existence of time (as 





the “future”) in a world where at the same moment we 
insist that “time” is transcended by “eternity.” But this is 
an engrossing subject, and I must not further touch upon it. 
—I an, Sir, &e., VicToR1A WELBY. 





THE POSITION IN RUSSIA. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ Sprectator.”’] 


Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of September 28th on the 
condition of Russia is excellent reasoning, but, unfortunately, 
marred by being grounded on the pessimistic premises of a 
French correspondent to the J'imes, whose letter is full of 
generalities which are only half-truths, and has at least one 
gross error in it. The writer says that the Russian news- 
papers are forbidden to speak about the famine—perhaps 
they have been permitted to since he wrote—but from my 
own personal knowledge I can assert that the Novoe 
Vremya and the Moskovskii Viadomosti have been full of 
accounts of the famine in the twelve Governments of the 
black-soil region, and have discussed freely the measures 
requisite to prevent the famine in future. You say in your 
article that Russia has come to an dmpasse, and can go no 
further without the assistance of some man of genius, but 
where that man of genius is to be found you express yourself 
as being unable to point out. Now if Russia is considered 
from different premises from those enunciated by the 
French writer, a quite different style of man will be re. 
quired to save Russia. And Russia possesses that man 
already in the Czar Nicholas II. Consider the history 
of Russia for the last half-century. No nation of modern 
times has compressed so much into such a brief period. 
Russia in 1853 was a moribund State asleep and 
slowly dying, her trade was stagnant, her territory 
had increased but seventy-seven thousand square miles in 
twenty years, and her population was almost at a standstill. 
The attack of England and France awoke Russia to life. 
The serfs were liberated (it cost America a bloody war to 
perform such a feat). A rebellion of the Polish nobility, who 
were against freeing their serfs, was suppressed. The Russian 
frontier in Asia was advanced by 1869 from Orenburg to the 
Oxus, fifteen hundred miles. The Caucasus was finally sub- 
dued. In 1873 Khiva was taken and one hundred thousand 
slaves liberated ; in 1879 Bulgaria and Servia were liberated, 
The Tekhe Turcomans were next subdued, and many 
thousand Persian slaves liberated, and a railway was driven 
through Central Asia to the frontiers of China. In the 
midst of this activity Alexander II. was murdered 
because he had not gone sufficiently far in his 
liberal reforms, and the struggle with Nihilism commenced. 
In 1886 Prince Bismarck, anxious to disturb Russia, 
induced the German banks to unload Russian stocks, 
which, however, were mostly taken up in Russia, The next 
attempt was the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
of which the first sod was turned by the present Czar in 
1891, and in 1896 the country adopted a gold currency. 
Since 1896 foreign capital has been pouring into the 
country, and a multitude of new companies have been 
founded, some Russian, some haif-Russian, half-foreign, 
and some entirely foreign; over forty new companies 
entirely English, with a capital of over £10,000,000, have 
been founded to work in Russia during the last few years. 
And in this is not considered English capitai employed in 
Russia already in 1891, nor English capita! employed in 
Russian companies which are really English in all but name, 
During the last twenty-five years the trade of Odessa hs 
increased tremendously. The new young commercial ports 
of Baku, Batoum, Theodosia, Novorossiysk, Berdiansk, have 
arisen. Sevastopol has been raised from its ruins to a 
flourishing commercial port, but has again lapsed to a 
purely naval port, but the town has heen entively rebuilt on 
an extensive scale. Any traveller who has visited Russia 
during the last few years, 1885 to 1900, must have become 
aware of the immense increase in manufactories as well 
as in the size of the towns. The Russian merchant has 
almost ousted all competitors from the fair of Nijni Nov- 
gorod. Now, Sir, what Russia is suffering from is neither 
stagnation nor decay; it is from over-excitement, over- 
speculation, and the boom which has spread over Russia is on 
the wane. Such matters are known and have been observed 
in other countries before, and do not when properly treated 
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result in any great disturbance. Peace, a loan contracted on 
easy terms, and a stable, cool, and firm government are the 
requisites for tiding over bad times, and two of these requisites 
Russia has obtained by the Czar’s journey. The third 
requisite Russia possesses in her present Monarch, Quiet; 
unassuming, neither fond of show nor of constantly express- 
ing his opinion in public speeches like the German Emperor, 


Nicholas has in his Danish blood that persistence which, 


coupled with the temper of the Romanofts, should pull Russia 
through easily.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Rason. 





AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
[To tur Eprtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Str,—The following incident may be of interest to your 
correspondent (Spectator, September 28th) and others who 
suggest our praying for the President of the United States in 
our churches. On Shakespeare's birthday, 1896, Mr. Bayard, 
the American Ambassador, kindly came to Stratford-on-Avon 
to unveil the American window in the church. With the 
sanction of the Bishop of Worcester, I had drawn up a special 
service for the occasion, including in it the Prayer for the 
President from the American Prayer-book. <As_ the 
Ambassador and I walked to the church we were met by a 
gentleman who, addressing Mr. Bayard, informed him that 
he represented more than a hundred newspapers on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and begged for a message to send them. 
Mr. Bayard reflected for a moment and then said: “ Tell them 
we are about to say in Shakespeare’s church the Prayer for 
the President from our: own Prayer-book.” I venture to 
think that this message would cause a thrill of fraternal 
affection in the hearts of many of our fellow-Christians in the 
States. Perhaps I may add that on the Sunday after Presi- 
dent McKinley’s assassination, when many Americans were 
in our church, I used the same prayer, but in order to con- 
form to the Church’s laws I said it in the pulpit before I 
began my sermon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE ARBUTHNOT. 
The. Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The interesting account given in your issue of Sep- 
tember 14th of the review of Australian school children before 
che Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York ought to rouse 
attention to the fact that a principle which is only struggling 
into existence here has already been grasped by our Colonial 
fellow-countrymen. You have always so consistently dwelt 
upon the importance of teaching our boys the elements of 
military drill as part of the work of the school that I need 
-not dwell on the value of such early training; but I would 
venture to suggest that the time may have come when a 
journal like the Spectator might help to guide public opinion 
by a serious discussion of the subject. The feeling is 
undoubtedly gaining ground that it is necessary to prepare 
the rising generation to take a part in the defence of the 
country, should the necessity arise, but this feeling needs to he 
crystallised into a working form. The numbers of cadet corps 
and boys’ brigades throughout the country are steadily growing, 
but their promoters have to struggle against many and great 
difficulties. Leaving the “Little Englanders” out of the 
question, they have to contend—firstly, with the professional 
soldier of the old school, who refuses to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of a conscription on the Continental model; 
secondly, with the traditional fear of “ militarism” which 
still haunts large classes of English people; thirdly, with the 
constitutional slowness of Englishmen to adapt themselves to 
altered circumstances. The discussion on the Military In- 
struction (Schools and Cadets) Bill, introduced into the House 
of Lords this Session by Lord Frankfort de Montmorency, 
showed that little help can be expected from the Government 
until pressure is applied by public opinion. This Bill was 
thrown out on the financial clauses, as to the expediency of 
which clauses the Spectator, I think, expressed some doubt. 
It is, however, felt that the proposed capitation grant is 
of particular importance, not only from a pecuniary point 
of view, but because it would tend to place the whole 
movement on a national, instead of on a merely educational, 
basis. At present in many smaller provincial towns and country 
districts the cadet corps and boys’ brigades depend entirely on 





I 
the support of a few private individuals, and often die out if 
these leave the neighbourhood or cannot collect the necessary 
funds. A Government grant would remove a part of the 
financial difficulty, and, moreover, give to the boys a stimulns 
which is often lacking, by making them feel that they were 
recognised as performing a duty to their country instead of 
merely playing at soldiering. The prolonged strain of the 
South African War, and the vista of possibilities which it Opens 
out, might now perhaps induce English people to reflec 
whether they might not profitably follow the example of 
Switzerland and many of our Colonies if the lesson to be learnt 
were vigorously driven home in the Press.—I am. Sir, &e., 

MARIoN CHADWicr, 
11 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 


[Elementary drill should be taught in every school with 
Government grant, and also if possible the use of the rife, 
The extra expense, in our opinion, need be almost nominal, 
There is no need for any uniform. Government need only 
supply the rifle five per school, and give each boy in his last 
year at school twenty rounds of Morris ammunition free, It 
would be both unwise and unnecessary to make the scheme 
costly and a burden on the ratepayers or taxpayers.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
aS as 
HARVEST. 
A CHALKY steep—a climbing lane— 
An aisle of elms—a Norman fane— 
Where far from din and crowd of towns 
Runs the soft line of waving downs. 
The garnered glebe in sunlight smiled, 
The sea-waves lipped its margin, mild; 
The robin from red-berried spray . 
Piped his bright autumn roundelay ; 
And in the church that nestled near 
*Mid flowers and fruits and harvest cheer, 
The village raised a grateful strain 
To greet the ingathering of the grain, 


A moment’s thought it was, alas! 
From those fair fields of peace to pass 
To where beside a Southern main 
Stretched harvests grim of death and pain. 
Set has the fight’s ensanguined sun, 
War's ghastly chance is dared and done, 
And dauntless calm has triumphed slow 
Over a false and cailous foe. 
Now come the victories that are 
Than the great soldier’s harder far ; 
No sacred freedom to withdraw, 
Or stint the boons of equal law ; 
To close the civic breach, efface 
The rancorous dominance of race ; 
To act that fairly over all, 
Dutch, Briton, Aboriginal, 
In generous justice, floats alone 
The standard of the island throne. 
JosEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


———>———— 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 
Tne International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers are holding what they call an “Art Congress” at 
the Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. The somewhat sono- 
rous title must not lead people to expect anything very 
important or very representative, for ‘“ International” does 
not here mean representative works of each nation. Roughly 
speaking, the general tendency of the pictures here may be 
described as a protest against the wave of commonplace realism 
which swept over painting in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. All protests are liable to crystallise into formulas, 
and the determination to be unlike Nature at all costs may 
be as tiresome as slavish imitation. A style which is most 
effective and artistic when used in a poster may be almost 
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meaningless when applied toa portrait. Two portraits by Mr. 
Nicholson here may be instanced in support of this view- 
Rosemary (No. 18) if enlarged and placed on a hoarding 
would attract every eye by the effectiveness of the disposi- 
tion of the light and shade, and the triangular-shaped body 
of the child. But these qualities are defects when the work 
js regarded as a portrait, for the eye is attracted away from 
the subject by these felicities of arrangement, and we are 
hardly interested in the little girl, We have only to turn 
to another work by Mr. Nicholson to see that this artist 
can when he likes produce a striking piece of characteri- 
sation. A Man of Letters (No. 79) is in every sense 
a true portrait. The pose is simple and unaffected, and 
is the outcome of the sitter’s personality, and not a mere 
decorative convention. This can hardly be said of many of 
the portraits here; even Mr. G. Henry in his portrait of Mrs. 
Morris (No. 76) seems less interested by his sitter’s face than 
by tke disposition of the masses of light and dark in the 
picture. 

There is no lack of character in Mr. Whistler's 
strangely interesting study of a girl’s face, The Golden 
Lily (No. 35). The perfect simplicity of the result hides the 
subtlety of the work, and the picture has at least one attri- 
bute of great art, that it makes a new and distinct impression 
on the mind. Besides this interesting head, the President of 
the Society exhibits several small works, two of sea and a 
street scene. These are airy suggestions, which leave us un- 
satisfied. A figure called Phryne the Superb (!)—Builder of 
Temples (No,27) makes us wish that the painter had constructed 
the great demi-mondaine’s legs and arms more carefully. Mr. 
Whistler delights, as did Mr. Ruskin, in mounting a rostrum 
and lecturing tothe world. Annotations to the catalogue of an 
exhibition have always been Mr. Whistler’s favourite way of 
airing his views, and sure enough here we are given Proposi- 
tion No. 2, Académie Carmen. If space permitted, the whole 
of this proposition would be quoted, as it is excellent sense, 
as the following extract shows :— 

“That flesh should ever be ‘low in tone’ would seem to many 
a source of sorrow and of vast vexation! And its rendering, in 
such circumstance, an unfailing occasion of suspicious objection 
andreproach...... The one aim of the unsuspecting painter 
is to make his man ‘stand out’ from the frame—never doubting 
that, on the contrary, he should really, and, in truth, absolutely 
does, stand within the frame—and at a depth behind it, equal to 
‘the distance at which the painter sees his model.” 

Mr. Bertram Priestman certainly has an instinct for land- 
scape of a kind that is now unhappily rare. He is not so much 
taken up with the unimportant details that he loses the effect 
of the whole, and he has the power of building up well- 
ordered and rhythmical compositions which are not formal, 
or mere stylistic exercises. In The Bend of the River (No. 87) 
Mr. Priestman shows how skilfully he can make up a picture 
of nothing but green trees and grass and their reflections, 
and yet produce no monotony. In this work there is the 
real sentiment of cool summer weather and beauty, and the 
poetry of trees. The painter has evidently been so anxious 
to keep that charm of freshness which so often comes in 
the sketch and so seldom remains in the finished work, that he 
has affected a hastiness in execution that is a little dis- 
tracting. Better, no doubt, to be rough in execution 
than tame and spiritless; but Mr. Priestman is so accom- 
plished a painter that he could afford to make his painting 
less wilfully unfinished without loss of freshness. The same 
fine qualities and the same drawback apply to the artist’s 
two other works here (Nos. 77 and 89). 

The landscape by Mr. R. M. Stevenson, A Spring Morning 
(No. 258), is very beautiful in its silvery colour. The depths 

of mist in the air are beautifully expressed, and the subtlety 
of the painting prevents any sense of emptiness. The artist 
has delighted in the paleness of the riverside, with the withered 
reeds not yet displaced by the young growths. The colour 
and the composition, as well as the technique, are all in 
keeping, making the work a true harmony. 


Mr. C. H. Shannon certainly can paint with charm, for the 
two white costume figures, Rose and Blanche (No. 88), are 
adwirable in their quiet masterliness. Yet the picture leaves 
something to be desired; it seems rather a study and an 
exercise than an emotion. The seated figure is the better of 
the two on account of the face, which is beautiful; that of 
the standing girl is of rather commonplace aspect. Thecom- 








position is hardly satisfying, as the figures are quite separate, 
leaving a vacancy in the middle of the picture inadequately 
filled byalemon. Nevertheless, this picture is one to go back 
to, and the sitting figure is perhaps the most accomplished 
thing in the Exhibition. 

M. Besnard shows to most advantage in Le Sourire 
(No. 124). A face emerges from a mass of brown shadow 
by means of warm and cold light, which are kept separate, 
each revealing different planes of the structure. It seems 
almost a modern and iridescent version of that mysterious 
St. John by Leonardo in the Louvre. It is delightful in 
this collection, which contains so much that is merely ex- 
perimental and fantastic, to meet with work like that of 
M. Besnard, at once so masterly and so profound. 

Eccentricity of execution spoils pictures just as much as 
conventionality. Mr. Hornel has so carried out his picture, 
Water Inlies (No. 14), that it is the very odd and rather un- 
pleasant paint surface that attracts our attention, and 
not the two little girls, whose figures are really graceful 
and charming if we were only allowed to look at them 
The same may be said of M. Boldini’s Portrazt (No. 117), 
which has a great deal of life and vivacity in it; but 
the ugliness of the colour and the restless effrontery of the 
painting make the picture highly unpleasing. Another 
portrait which is rendered repulsive from its painting is 
Herr Franz Stuck’s Hermann Levi (No. 128). When a 
German tries to play with iridescent light the result is 
usually disastrous. In the present case the flesh has assumed 
the aspect of discoloured brass, and the painting is greasy and 
worried. Another example of what German painters should 
not try to do is the Bacchantin (No. 153) of Herr von 
Habermann. From the earliest times to the present German 
artists have never succeeded in the representation of the 
undraped figure; they either make it grotesque or revolting, 
and seem unable to feel rhythmic beauty of form, either 
grave or gay. This seems a sweeping statement, and 
possibly the learned may point out exceptions, but as a 
general description of German art it is probably not far 
from the truth. This criticism applies no less to sculpture than 
tojpainting, as may be seen in the present Exhibition,—in the 
Orpheus and Eurydice (No. 674) by Herr Taubmann, and the 
Athlete (No. 296) by Professor Max Klinger. The only piece 
of sculpture of importance here is Le Lamineur (No. 294), 
by M. C. Meunier, which is of great beauty and dignity. 
This artist carries on the tradition of Millet as far as form is 
concerned; he has much of the master’s rugged strength, 
though his tenderness is not so evident. One of M. Meunier's 
characteristics is his power to endow a statuette with the 
breadth of style generally only found in large works. 

It is to be regretted that the Selecting Committee of the 
Exhibition did not do their work more thoroughly, as the 
walls are encumbered with many things which have no right 
to be here. A painter may be impudent without being in the 
least interesting, and extremely unconventional without being 
good. Of such work there is a good deal hung. In spite of 
this, we are grateful for the’ Exhibition, for by its means we 
can see work of a kind that it is not easy to see in London in 
anylother way. The visitor to the Gallery is advised to look 
at the following pictures, which limits of space prevent being 
noticed fully :—Nos. 7, 23, 66, 78, 80, 96, 104, 107, 109, 144, 
198, 2038, 234, 239, 245, 279. H, S$. 
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SIR JAMES PAGET.* 
In reading the Lives of eminent professional men we are often 
quite as much impressed by their dexterous use of oppor- 
tunities, social and otherwise, as by their intrinsic intellectual 
ability or force of will. In these Memoirs and Letters of Sir 
James Paget, edited with rare skill and filial devotion by one 
of his sons, we are above all else struck by the way in which 
he set himself to play the waiting game in the face of dis- 
couragements and drawbacks that would have paralysed the 
energies and embittered the disposition of any one less rarely 
equipped with the triple armour of perseverance, self-denial, 
and equanimity. His opportunities were limited, he owed 





* Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget. Edited by Stephen Paget, one of 
his Sons, London: Longmans and Co, [12s, 6d.] 
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ittle to patronage; his career is a shining example of the 
slow triumph of sheer merit, invincible patience, conduct, and 
character. 


James Paget, who was born at Great Yarmouth in 1814, 
came of a good Norfolk stock. But his father, a prosperous 
shipowner and brewer, who had risen to a commanding 
position by his character and ability, and never forfeited 
the respect of his friends, fell in middle age on evil times, 
and the energies and health of more than one of his sons 
were exhausted in the vain effort to maintain a failing busi- 
ness. James, the twelfth of his seventeen children, nine of 
whom attained to full age, after the best local schooling that 
his father could afford, narrowly escaped the fulfilment of his 
boyish wish to enter the Navy. His parents decided other- 
wise, and at sixteen he was apprenticed to a local practitioner. 
The routine was monotonous, but the experience valuable. 
He learned a good deal of practical anatomy, acquired 
businesslike habits, became an expert dispenser, taught him- 
self French with a dictionary, and had time to gratify a 
hereditary taste for collecting to such good purpose that at 
the age of twenty his Natural History of Yarmouth, com- 
piled with his brother Charles, attracted the favourable 
attention of Sir William Hooker. In October, 1834, he 
went up to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and entered on 
the long ordeal of waiting which lasted for full ten years. 
The organisation of the school was in many ways most 
defective, and the tone of many of his fellow-students was 
that of Bob Sawyer; but, on the other hand, there 
were the lectures of Lawrence and Stanley, Latham and 
Burrows, a fine museum, and Paget’s own industry and 
fastidiousness. On the advice of a friend, he acquired the 
“ priceless power” of reading German: he rarely went out 
of an evening, and never went to bed early; in the school 
examinations of 1835 and 1836 he was on each occasion first 
in all four subjects that he took up, and passed the College of 
Surgeons in May, 1836. The extraordinary self-denial prac- 
tised during his student days—though passionately fond of 
music, he would not leave his work to go and hear Mendelssohn 
play the organ at Christ Church, Newgate Street, quite close 
to the Hospital—was then disturbed by a splendid act of in- 
discretion. While still dependent: on the extremely scanty 
resources furnished by his father he became engaged to be 
married. The understanding was that he should maintain 
himself if he could, and that if he could not his father should 
send him, if possible, ten pounds a month for six months or 
thereabouts. Paget’s comment must be given in his own 
words :— 

“Tt would have been difficult to do anything not immoral 
which could have seemed to any reasonable person more im- 
prudent; and it is not to be pretended that wisdom, discretion, 
forethought, or any method of sound judgment, had anything to 
do with it; I had been for nearly two years falling in love and 
now suddenly confessed it and was believed trustworthy. The 
indiscretion was the happiest event of my life: the beginning of 
an engagement which for nearly eight years gave me help and 
hope enough to make the heaviest work seem light and then 
ended in a marriage blest with constancy of perfect mutual love 
not once disturbed. No human wisdom could have devised a step 
so wise as this rash engagement.” 


After a short visit to Paris, where he lived “too quietly to learn 
anything worth telling of French society, either good or bad,” 
James Paget settled down to work in London, taking pupils 
fora while, but making the greater part of his small income by 
medical journalism—reporting, reviewing, and leader-writing 
for the Wedical Gazette, and contributing to Forbes’s 
Quarterly Review--and writing for the Penny Cyclopedia 
and Biographical Dictionary under the editorship of George 
Long. From 1837 to 1843 he was Curator of the Museum, 
which kept him occupied five days in the week from nine to 
four—at a salary after the first year of £40 per annum—and, 
while shutting him off almost entirely from practice, made 
him a thorough student of changes from disease, and so led 
to his appointment as Demonstrator in Morbid Anatomy, and, 
through his admirable work on the catalogue, to a College 
Professorship. The details as to his earnings during these 
seven years are not without interest. His total income averaged 
£170 a year, of which he had to pay 50 guineas in rent, while his 
income from private practice only once exceeded £20. As 
Warden of the Collegiate School, 1844-51, his income, derived 


arr | 
earnings from practice exceeded £100. When he gave up 
the Wardenship and devoted himself to private practice his 
success was gradual, but constant. “ Beginning at £700, it 
gradually and, with one trivial exception, every year increased 
till it exceeded £10,000; then I gave up operating, and it fel] 
at once to about £7,000, and then slowly decreased.” [This 
was written in 1885.] 1t may be added that it was not until 
1856 that for the first time his accounts showed an excess of 
income over expenditure; in the year 1862 the payment of his 
father’s debts came to an end: “he hunted up a heavy claim 
that had not been pressed, and paid it in full with interest,” 


Paget's life, though uninterruptedly prosperous henceforth 
so far as honours, advancement, and income were concerned, 
was by no means unclouded by trials and troubles, Aj] 
through the period of his Wardenship he had, in his gon’s 
phrase, “to watch the dissolution of his old home, the linger. 
ing illnesses, and the going out of all the lights there,” 
Between 1851 and 1870 he had six serious attacks of 
pneumonia, and in 1871 nearly died of blood-poisoning after a 
post-mortem. The pressure of financial anxiety was not 
removed until he was sixty. As he puts it himself :—«Tf | 
had died before I was forty-seven, I should have left my 
wife and children in extreme poverty. ..... If I had died 
or had become unfit for hard work before I was sixty, they 
would have been very poor.” During the later years in 
which he remained Surgeon to the Hospital and Joint 
Lecturer on Surgery his average working time was not less 
than sixteen hours each working day, while his travelling to 
attend cases far out of town amounted to from five to eight 
thousand miles a year. Weare not surprised, therefore, to 
learn that, like the late Lord Selborne, he had no sympathy 
with the Eight-hours movement. 


Besides supplementing his father’s memoirs with a number 
of notes at once concise and illuminative, Mr. Stephen Paget 
has in the second part of the volume furnished an admirable 
commentary on, and conclusion to, the last chapter of the 
autobiography—in which his father merely summarised the 
results of the years 1851-85—drawing largely upon Sir James's 
letters to his brother and family, and giving a most vivid and 
fascinating picture of the beautiful home life which was at 
once the secret of his serenity and the crown of his existence. 
This is not the place to attempt any estimate of the great 
and signal services rendered to medical science by James Paget. 
For that we may refer our readers to the testimony of Sir 
Michael Foster, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, and many other 
experts contained in this volume. It is enough for the moment 
toinsist thatno member of his profession did more in his time to 
elevate the tone of his calling and to emphasise its momentous 
responsibilities ; that no one commanded in a greater measure 
the reverence and affection of his colleagues and pupils, or 
bore with greater dignity and gentleness the honours which 
requited the long years of self-denial and of faithful service. 
Mutatis mutandis, one might very well apply to Paget Dr. 
Johnson’s memorable tribute to Reynolds: “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir, is the most invulnerable man I know; the 
man with whom, if you should quarrel, you would find 
the most difficulty how to abuse.” Though he shunned 
delights and led laborious days in his youth, it was more 
from necessity than inclination. As his son admirably says 
and illustrates by notable instances, he united to an austere 
will a highly emotional temperament. There was nothing 
aggressive in his goodness, nothing of the quality which led 
the Athenians to ostracise Aristides. His inherent geniality 
expanded with success, and his letters and writings prove 
him to have possessed a playfulness and a delicate vein of 
irony all the more attractive from the contrast with his 
habitual seriousness. In his admirable remarks on the art of 
public speaking he observes that “‘ pretty good’ extempo- 
raneous speaking is hardly more pleasing than are pretty 
good eggs,’ while his experience of a personal canvass 
prompts him to observe that “nothing can give so good an 
estimate of the amount of pity to be bestowed on a gentle- 
manly Member of the House of Commons.” He had his 
limitations, as his son admits. Though intensely tender- 
hearted, he cared little for animals; for all his forti- 
tude, he was liable to°great depression in illness; though 
singularly free from prejudice, he looked somewhat ask- 
ance on sports and pastimes. But no one who knew 





mainly from various offices, amounted to £500 or £600 a year, 
but he had been a surgeon for sixteen years before his 





Sir James Paget will demur to the substantial truth of 
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the fine summary of his career given by his son: All his 


life he moved upward: from the lower level of the early years 
and the limited range of vision to the time when he attained 
success in practice and could see all round him; then higher 
still, having left success behind him, in the increasing loneli- 
ness of old age; and last of all, in the time of utmost 
infirmity, highest of all.” Perhaps the keynote of his char- 
acter is to be found in his own account of his election to the 
Royal Socicty,—“ It comes of being peaceable.” The unbending 
foe of all that was base and dishonourable, he invariably 
exerted his influence in council in favour of legitimate concilia- 
tion. The beautiful Greek epitaph, eigqyy zo eign vaio, forms a 
fitfing comment on the close of James Paget’s long and 
blameless life. But it is right to add that, for all his 
unflinching pursuit of scientific truth, he lived and died a 
serene and unshaken believer in the great truths of 


Christianity. 





THE WELSH WARS OF EDWARD I* 

Since the war began in South Africa, our historians have 
found its parallel again and again in the records of the past. 
This one has compared the campaign now in progress to the 
war waged by Edward III. north of the Tweed; that other is 
reminded by the difficulties encountered by our arms of 
Monk’s campaign in Seotland; and it was, of course, 
inevitable that Mr. Morris, in celebrating the prowess of 
Edward I., should keep his eye firmly fixed upon the 
Boers and their tactics. But this does not mean that our 
latest war is in any sense remarkable: it imples no more 
than that, if we make due allowance for improved weapons, 
the art of war is uniform and unchangeable. Nor is it lost 
time to point out that there is an unbroken chain in the 
development of warfare, especially if thereby the study of 
nilitary history be encouraged. Much may be learned from 
the experience of the past, and there are few generals who 
have not confessed their debt to the great Caesar. 

Now Edward I. faced the same problems in Wales which we 
have faced in South Africa during the last two years. Politic- 
ally and strategically the positions are identical. The cause 
of Unionism demanded the subjugation of Wales as it de- 
mands the subjugation of South Africa. Our territory marched 
with Wales as it marched with the Transvaal, and as the 
dominant State we could not expose ourselves to the perpetual 
visk of invasion. The early Kings had neither the talent nor 
the means to make war upon the Welsh. They were content 
to permit the custom of the march, in aecord with which the 
Lords Marchers might wage war when and how they liked. 
It was a possible means of keeping the Welsh marauders in 
check; but it had a serious disadvantage, for it created a set 
of independent warriors, who were ready and able to turn the 
scale in a desperate encounter between Wales and England. 





In fact, the Marchers held the balance of power, and_as they 
were seldom impelled by patriotism they did not care much 
which side kicked the beam. This Edward I. discovered to 
his cost, and no sooner had he defeated Llewelyn than he was 
forced to summon the Marchers to a belated account. 


But to attack the forees of Llewelyn with success Edward 
was obliged, first of all, to create an army. The material 
ready to his hand was raw indeed, and nothing but Edward’s 
indomitable energy would have converted it into an efficient 
foree. However, the King had gained his experience in the 
East, and had cultivated a natural talent in many a campaign. 
He began, says Mr. Morvis, “to combine horse and foot. 
-.... He interlaced the two arms; how the archers were 
arranged we cannot quite make out, but are told that a cross- 
bowman or an archer was placed between each pair of horse- 
men. It is notorious that he first riddled his enemy with 
arrows, and then rode him down.” From which it is evident 
that Edward understcod perfectly well which part artillery 
should play, and which cavalry. But the problem to be 
solved in Wales needed all his skill and _ intelligence. 
The Welsh, like the Boers, always refused to meet their 
enemies in a pitched battle, so that Edward could never make 
the most of his army. Mr. Morris does not think that in 
either of the chief battles more than two thousand or three 
thousand men were engaged. The Welsh made sudden dashes 
to disturb the English communications, or to cut off their 








on rhe Welsh Wars of Edw I, 3 is, M.A, Oxford: The 
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supplies, and then retired to their hills again, so that Edward 
had first to hem them in and wear them down, and then 
to build castles, from which they might be curbed in the 
future. Nor did Edward neglect any of the means which are 
known now to be necessary. He realised the importance of 
his sea-power, and he never forgot that the country in which 
he fought was a far more formidable adversary than the 
enemy which declined to meet him in the field. Here is 
his plan of campaign, as sketched by Mr. Morris :-— 

“The plan of campaign was simple. Bromfield and the middle 

Dee, also the country round Hawarden, being already clear of the 
enemy, Edward’s army could advance along the left shore of the 
estuary towards Flint and Rhuddlan. His rear was secured from 
attack, and he could by his ships keep open communications by 
sea. The point to which he was aiming was the mouth of the 
Conway...... He knew the Welsh tactics, how they hung 
back from battle, and loved to swoop down from cover upon the 
flanks of a slowly moving and baggage-encumbered army of 
invasion. Their country was suited to guerilla warfare, while 
the English armies were tied by the difficulties of transport. 
His plan, therefore, was to advance solidly from a strong 
base, cut through the forest, while guarding his workmen 
with the full strength of his army, and then create a new 
base from which to repeat the process. It was obviously best to 
make this advance along the coast, and then to strike up the 
river-valleys, fortifying posts provisionally during the campaign, 
where he could construct permanent castles afterwards when 
Wales was annexed. The co-operation of the fleet in conveying 
heavy baggage and material was invaluable. The process was 
simple, or seems so to a peaceful reader. But a very little 
reflection shows that only great powers of organisation and the 
strength of a resourceful country at his back could enable Edward 
to succeed.” 
Indeed, it is Edward I.’s greatest glory that he boldly reorgan- 
ised his army. He no longer relied upon feudalism, though 
he was not pedant enough to overthrow the existing system. 
3ut to reinforce his army he employed paid troops, who were 
not foreign mercenaries, but Englishmen, ready to defend 
their country at a fair wage. Thus he may be said to have 
introduced the method which still obtains among us. And 
right generously he paid his men, as is proved by the many 
documents quoted by Mr. Morris. The regular troopers 
received a shilling a day, while the valets, who rode upon 
light rounseys, received about half as much. The archers 
were handsomely paid by threepence a day; and lastly, the 
unskilled Welshmen, who wielded nothing better than a 
dagger, got as much as twopence. However, the new system 
was on its trial, and no one can deny to the King the virtue 
of liberality. 





With this splendid organisation, then, Edward I. was 
able to subjugate Wales. In 1277 Llewelyn sued for terms; 
but being subject to alternate fits of despair and confidence, 
he soon took up arms again, and in the campaign of 1282-83 
gave the English King an even better opportunity to display 
his energy and generalship. However, at the battle of 
Orewin Bridge he was surprised by the English, and 
run through by Stephen de Franklin, who knew not the 
hero he had slain. The Welsh were to rise again in insurrec- 
tion, but for the moment they were forced to accept peace. 
A series of strongholds in their midst were, for a while at 
least, a guarantee of peace, and Edward I. had struck the 
first triumphant blow for our United Kingdom. He had also 
done much to revolutionise the art of war. As Mr. Morris 
points out, he had proved the efficacy of the longbow, and so 
had given the English archers an experience which they pre- 
sently turned to victorious account at Cressy and Poitiers, 
But Edward I. was not only a soldier of much pertinacity; 
he was also a politician of keen foresight. No sooner had he 
conquered Wales than he determined to check the power of 
the Marchers. The English Barons had already shown him 
their power, and he wisely determined to call the Marchers to 
account before they had grown into independent princelings. 
What they might have achieved had they been left undis- 
turbed is incalculable, since they were aided not only by 
the country in which they had their domains, but by the 
disaffected Welshmen whom they were sent to control. 
Of these events Mr. Morris has given a clear, if rather serious, 
narrative, and he has justified his arguments by a most 
valuable array of figures. The pay-rolls and exchequer 
accounts give us a strange insight into the conduct of a 
campaign in the thirteenth century, and prove to us how 
large a sum Parliament was asked to vote in time of war 
even in those remote days. We recommend the book 
as a valuable contribution to the raw material of history. It 
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is erudite, accurate, and intelligent. But belonging to the 
new school, it scorns to present its facts in an entertaining 
shape, so that while it is not likely to find many readers, its 
conclusions cannot be overlooked by students; and when a 
new history of the period comes to be written, most assuredly 
the valuable results of Mr. Morris’s research will be found 
duly incorporated and acknowledged. 





FREDERIC MISTRAL* 

Ir means, in an Englishman, either a special taste or wide 
general cultivation to have more than the barest acquaint- 
ance with the life and work of Frédéric Mistral. Very few 
indeed can read his poems in the original Provengal, and the 
translations into English and French, though often clever in 
their way, have not attracted the public much. It is, of 
course, through the French translations, especially the poet's 
own prose version, that acquaintance can best be made with 
these really beautiful poems, and, in fact, we believe “ Miréio ” 
is the only one of the longer poems which has been translated 
into English and other European languages, German, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Roumanian. The best complete English verse 
translation is that of Mrs. Harriet Waters Preston, published 
some years ago in America, and more recently in England, 
This could hardly be better done in rhyme, though missing, 
as it must, the wonderful simplicity of the original. There is 
another by H. Crichton, which Mr. Downer, the author of 
this interesting sketch of Mistral and the Félibrige, has 
rather unkindly left out of his bibliography, too short and 
thin to spare any tolerable material. Mr. Crichton’s 
“Mirelle,” published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1868, 
therefore not very long after the first appearance of 
the poem, was for some time, unless we are much 
mistaken, the only English version; it cannot, at least, 
have been long after the prose translation of Mr. Grant. 
It is in six-line stanzas, and it can hardly be said to reach 
Sir John Denham’s ideal of a translation, “ poesie into 
poesie,” but the notes to each canto are worth preservings 
being full of curious Provencal lore. We cannot refrain 
from mentioning another defect in the bibliography. There 
have not been so many really interesting articles on Pro- 
vencal poetry in English magazines that Miss Dempster’s 
charming paper in the North British Review on “Modern 
Provencal Poems,” long since reprinted among her essays, 
need be forgotten. That article gave a better idea of the 
singular beauty and attractiveness of these poems than any 
we have ever seen in English. There must be some early 
admirers of Mistral and his fellows who, like the present 
writer, can trace back their first interest to that article. 

Mr. Downer’s book is well worth reading. He gives a 
clear history of a somewhat puzzling, many-sided move- 
ment, which one may call the Renaissance of the Trouba- 
dours. The Provencal language, the langue d’oc, which for 
centuries had sunk to the level of patois, and was in 
danger of being entirely driven out of existence by the 
advance of centralisation and the general teaching of French, 
was first lifted out of its degradation by Joseph Roumanille. 
There is a wonderful touch of pathos in the story of how 
Roumanille’s work began. He had written some poems in 
French, and was reading or reciting them one day to his friends, 
when he saw his mother listening with tears in her eyes. She, 
Provencal born and bred, was utterly ignorant of French, and 
could not understand a word of her son's poetry. Then 
Roumanille asked himself whether poems could not be written 
in the old language of the people for the people. He had no 
idea of a European reputation: and here he differed very 
widely from his great pupil, Mistral of Maillane. This genius 
and the comrades he gathered round him were not contented 
with giving a literature to their province. They aimed ata com- 
plete literary resurrection of the language of the Troubadours; 
at raising Provencal to the level of the other living tongues of 
Europe ; and not only this, at the creation of a racial—if not 
exactly national, patriotism. There is no disloyalty to France ; 
but there is a passionate love of and pride in the race 
méridionale, and a dream of reawakening and uniting the 
Latin races. 

The story of the Félibrige, the school or society of poets 
which grew up so remarkably round the great leader Mistral, 





* Frédéric Mistral: Poet and Lander A Provence, By Charles Alfred 
Downer. London: Macmillanand Co. [6s.] . 





is too long to be told in a review. The Félibres have had a 
wonderful local influence: their meetings, their competitions 
their Jeux Florau«, are a matter.of enthusiasm throughout the 
South of France and North of Spain. Even Paris, the 
furthest point, the most out of sympathy with provincial aspira- 
tions, has or had its club of Félibres ; the Vicomte de Bornier 
who died last spring, whose plays and poems were reviewed in 
the Spectator some years ago, was its first President, 


Of Mistral’s four longer poems, “ Miréio” is far the best 
known, and has probably the best chance of surviving as a 
curiosity, if not as a classic; this depends on the life of the 
language which has been so remarkably revived. “ Mirtio’” 
is a pastoral epic, a pathetic, romantic story, full of the 
country life of Provence, its customs, its religion, its super. 
stitions. There is very little change in this life: any one who 
knows rural France can bear witness that changes are skin- 
deep. “ Mirtio” is not far from being as real a picture now 
as when it was painted, forty or fifty years ago. The de- 
scriptions of Provencal landscape are true and beautiful, the 
treatment is original, the language simple and clear, 

“ Calendau”’ has much beauty of its own, but its theme is 
supernatural. In it a simple fisherman becomes a legendary 
hero, performs wonderful feats, and marries in the end 
the fairy lady Esterello, who has been his guiding star. 
In “Calendau” the history of Provence is told in allegorical 
fashion. The poetry is frequently very fine, and enthusiasm 
for the native province is the chief motive; but it is easy to 
understand that this poem has been less popular outside 
Provence. It is addressed by Mistral to “the soul of his 
country.” “ Nerto,’ another of his principal poems, is a 
fanciful story of the Middle Ages, when the Popes held their 
Court at Avignon. It is treated in a light and playful 
style, though fairly full of horrors. The Devil is one of the 
chief characters, and is treated in the rather mocking style 
characteristic of that time. Mr. Downer suggests a likeness 
to Ariosto; but there is through it all the peculiar Provencal 
flavour of everything that Mistral has written. He is a 
modern Troubadour with a touch of Alphonse Daudet. 

The last long poem, ‘Lou Pouémo dou Rose,” is a glorifi- 
cation of the river Rhone, and with a curious and most 
realistic account of life on the river is interwoven, after 
Mistral’s manner, an entirely unreal story of a Prince anda 
maiden. Out of these strange elements the poet has made a 
story which will live as long as Provence has her separate 
literary existence, the special story of the Rhone. In this 
poem also we find much of his philosophy of life, and we 
marvel at the strength of intellect and freshness of spirit which 
unite the Mistral of seventy with the poet of “ Mircio” in the 
energy and enthusiasm of his prime. He is still, as Mr. 
Downer says, “the greatest man in the South of France.” 

Of Mistral’s shorter poems we may mention several beautiful 
things to be found in the volume called Is Isclo d'Or, 
especially the well-known “ Drummer of Arcole”; and we 
agree with Mr. Downer in his great admiration for the 
“Psalm of Penitence,” written in 1870, of which he gives an 
excellent prose translation at the end of his volume. 

It remains to recommend this book, small and easily read, 
to every one who cares to know Frédéric Mistral, his works, 
literary and other—for he is a politician as well as a poet— 
the history of the Provengal revival, which may or may not 
have reached its highest point; the nature and peculiarities 
of the Provencal language, to which an interesting chapter is 
given; the rise, the work, the aims, the probable future of the 
Félibrige. It can hardly be doubted that all this has an im- 
portance, not always recognised, in the history of Europe. 
We do not think that the poet’s earlier dreams of a Latin 
federation, or of a universal raising of dialects into languages, 
are at all likely to be realised; but local patriotism is a power, 
and Mistral has had very widespread and inspiring answers to 
his pleadin: long ago -— 

‘Ah! se me sabién enténdre ! 
Ah! se me voulien segui! ” 

Looking at his beautiful portrait, and studying, however 
slightly, his poetry, one cannot wonder at the enthusiasm of 
those who have understood and followed him. 
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THE VARIETY OF ISLAM.* 


Iris usual to hear of the unchanging rigidity of the Musal- 
man’s religion, and yet no creed has passed through a 
stranger variety of phases and developments than Islam; and 
the differences between some of its sects have been, and still 
are, s0 wide that save for a common reverence for Mohammed 
and the Unity he preached in the Koran it would puzzle 
In one sense, 


one to trace their relation to each other. 
indeed, Islam may be considered rigid. There is an 
Islam of the Book, a religion founded literally on 


the Koran and the Sunna or Traditions of the Prophet, 
as interpreted by a jealously select series of ortho- 
dox divines—Fathers of the Muslim Church—which has 
changed but little in history, and is practically the same in 
all the Colleges of the East. This is Sunni Islam, the doctrine 
of the ‘Ulama of Constantinople, Damascus, Cairo, and 
Lahore,—what may be called analogically the old high-and- 
dry or cathedral creed ;—and this is undoubtedly the nearest 
approach to the religion as taught and understood by its 
founder. But the simple, austere faith proclaimed by the 
eamel-driver at Mekka was carried east and west over an 
Empire greater than that of Rome, and in the course of its 
migration it came into contact with many strange and subtile 
influences which inevitably modified the conquering creed. 
It has been cynically said that there are always three forms of 
a religion,—the form believed by the vulgar, the form pro- 
fessed by the learned, and the original form which nobody 
believes. In Islam the distinction between the creed of 
the learned and that of the people is often curiously marked, 
but this is largely due to opposite causes. In its spread over 
foreign countries Mohammedanism came into contact with 
two widely different forces. On the one hand, on leaving 
Arabia, it was brought into touch with those primitive beliefs 
of other races which we somewhat superciliously classify as 
folk-lore, but which underlie all formal creeds and modify 
and react upon them in yarious incalculable ways. Early 
gods disguised as local saints, ancient pagan customs 
coloured with Islamic rites, gradually intruded themselves 
into the simple cult of Mohammed, and Egyptian peasants 
continued the immemorial festival of Bubastis under the 
eloak of a moolid of the Seyyid el-Bedawy. In every part of 
the Mohammedan world folk-lore—z.e, primitive belief—has 
hybridised Islam, chiefly among “the vulgar,’ for whom 
ancient ritual and what we call superstition have more 
value than philosophic abstractions. On the other hand 
the more refined and spiritual minds were subjected 
to an influence even move penetrating. The mystical 
spirit, whether permeating Persia in a wave from Buddhist 
India, or infected in the very soil of Egypt and Syria 
by the teaching of the neo-platonie school, offered to the 
imagination a tempting escape from the dry formalism of 
Arabian Islam. Mysticism, with political and race divisions; 
and the eternal antagonism between the ideals of a theocracy 
and of a temporal State Church, combined to develop the 
many strange varieties of Islam which are known under the 
names of sundry Shi‘ah sects, the fanatical adhesion to the 
house of Ali, the Sufi mystics, the Assassins of the Crusading 
epoch, the pantheists of the school of Jalal-ed-din Rumi, the 
<orybantie eestatics of Barbary, the marabuts of Algiers, the 
Sanusi missionaries of the Sudan, and the various orders of 
(lervishes, who constitute what may be called the Salva- 
tion Army of Islam, attacked fresh fields where the orthodox 
‘Ulama never ventured, and form the impulse-of that extra- 
ordinary revival of Mohammedan energy in Africa which has 
been one of the most remarkable religious events of the past 
century. 


The Orders of dervishes are among the most interesting 
and illogical developments of Islam. The word “ dervish” (or 
“darwish”’) in Persian means a poor beggar, but the dervish 
Orders are by no means poor, and are in the habit of holding 
stated audits for the examination of their ample finances. 
They represent the popular, as opposed to the scholastic, 
element in Islam; yet, while tittillating the ignorant with 
charms and talismans, jugglery and dances, they have a 
system of gradual initiation which leads up through carefully 
regulated stages to a culminating perfection of spiritual 


* Essays on Islam. By the Rev. E. Soll, B.D., Fellow of the University of 
Mairas. London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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adeptness in which it is not easy to distinguish a single trace 
of the original creed. In the final stage the dervish has beem 
termed a gnostic, a pantheist, and an atheist, according to the 
writer’s point of view; at least he may be said to be a philoso- 
pher, and certainly anything but a Muslim. Yet the dervishes 
claim to be orthodox ; they interpret the Koran in their own 
allegorical fashion, and very ingenious it is; but the Koran is 
still their Bible, Mohammed their Prophet, and his true repre- 
sentative (no temporal caliph) their Imam or spiritual master. 
Undoubtedly the Sheykh es-Sanusi, whilst believing in special 
revelations from God to himself, and holding the mystical 
doctrines of the Kadiriya dervishes, regarded himself as an 
orthodox follower of Mohammed, and with his army of 
missionaries he wrought an extension of Islam such as has 
not been known since the first triumphant rush of the 
seventh century :— 

“Without shedding blood or calling in the aid of any 

temporal ruler, by the energy and force of his character he raised 
up inthe Ottoman Empire and its adjacent lands a theocratic 
system which is almost, if not quite, independent of any political 
power. His great object was to restore the original Islam, and 
to revive the religious and moral laws of the Prophet. This 
being the attitude of his mind, he naturally opposed all modern 
innovations in Turkish rule and life, and wished to raise an in- 
stperable barrier against Western civilisation and the influence 
of the Christian Powers in Muslim lands. He hai been 
influenced by the earlier Wahhabi revival, for he followed that 
sect in its vigorous prohibition of many harmless things. At 
the same time, with all this stiffness of thought and life, he, as 
the head of a Darwish Order, introduced a mystical element into 
all that he taught.” 
The result of this combination of dervish mysticism and 
austere orthodoxy in the hands of an able administrator was 
the foundation of monasteries of the Order in Arabia, Egypt» 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Senegambia, all over the Sudan, and 
even in the Hastern Archipelago. The Sanusiya claim no 
fewer than eight million members of the Order — 8,000,000 
preaching friars—and the success of their missionary work in 
Africa has been unique. 

The Sanusiya is the most remarkable modern development 
of dervishism ; but there are eighty-eight religious Orders in 
Islam, and most of them are worth study. Mr. Sell, whose 
Faith of Islam is almost a classical text-book of Mohammedan 
belief cx uswm populi, has made another interesting con- 
tribution in his present Pssays, and his choice of the dervish 
Orders for his principal subject shows his appreciaticn of 
their importance in the future of Islam. The essays deal with 
the Mohammedan mystics, the pathetic history of the Bab in 
Persia, the religious Orders, the Khalif Hakim and the Druses, 
the status of the Zimmis (or non-Muslim subjects), Islam 
in China, the Recensions of the Koran, and the Hanifs. The 
essay on the mystics, though full of interest, is, in our 
judgment, inadequate. The subject is immense, and demands 
a metaphysical training for its due examination. Mr. E. G. 
Browne and, latterly, Mr. Gibb have treated it better. The 
Bab movement has had its full share of attention from Mr. 
E. G. Browne, whose books naturally form the sources of 
Mr. Sell’s article. “Islam in China” is really a réchauffé of 
M. D'Abry de Thiersant’s volumes, now twenty years old. 
“ Hakim and the Druses ” comes mainly from De Sacy’s well- 
known Exposé de la Religion des Druses and Osborn’s Islam 
under the Arabs. Such popular summaries of larger treatises 
are, no doubt, useful in their way if written in an attractive 
manner, but Mr. Sell is rather too fond of introducirg Arabic 
(or, rather, Persian, for he evidently studies Islam through 
Persian media) technical terms, and of drawing up cata- 
logues where the reader asks for results. The essay on the 
Religious Orders, however, is very fresh and suggestive, and 
that on the Recensions of the Koran shows original work, 
Indeed, amid a great deal of extracts from other works, not 
always fully acknowledged, there are ample signs that Mr. 
Sell has not neglected the original sources, but has worked 
at them on his own lines, and occasionally supplemented 
them by valuable additions from special researches. Un- 
fortunately there are a good many misprints, venial perhaps 
in a work printed at Madras, but only imperfectly correcteds# 
in the prefixed list of errata. On the very first page the Arabic 
book for wool (whence * Sufi”) is spelt with the wrong “s.” 
In “ Bakhtashfyah ” the “kh” should be “k.” “ Fatihah ” and 
“ Maulintyah ” (p. 111) are, of course, misprints ; but “ Sidiq”” 
as a name for Abu-Bekr is an unscholazly error. “L'Asia” 


occurs frequently for “l'Asie.”  “ Hakim ba amr Illih” con- 
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fuses an Arabic with a Persian preposition. “ Nowari” should be 
Nowairi. The rise of the Fatimides is related very confusedly ; 
there is no explanation of who “ the Imam ‘Ubaidu'llah was” or 
of his assumed pedigree, “ Segelmessa ” is put for Sigilmasah, 
“Elisa” for Ilyds, “Aba-‘Abdu'llah” for Abi-‘Abdi’llah, 
and the first Fatimide, instead of the fourth, is represented 
as “assuming the Khalifate in Egypt.” Throughout we find 
the queer form “‘Umr” for ‘Omar or ‘Umar, and “‘Ummaya” 
written with the ‘ain and the doubled mim instead of the 
hemza and the doubled ya. These may be trifles, but to the 
scholar they are like false hall-marks on electro-plate, and 
Mr. Sell should not permit such errors or oversights to escape 
him. He is a genuine student, with a wide knowledge of 
Islam, and with a little more care his essays on some of the 
most interesting phases of that powerful religion would be 
worthy of his high reputation. 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 

A ROMANCE from the pen of the author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden is a thing rather to rejoice the heart of the 
reader and reviewer than to further the aims of those wholabour 
to establish an entente cordiale between England and Germany, 
—or, to put it in another way, a thing to be intellectually 
and xsthetically rather than politically thankful for. This 
author's opportunities for studying the German at home have 
been evidently unusually extensive, and her portraiture is as 
relentless as that of Mr. Sargent. Her victims—we mean he? 
subjects—are quite fascinating in their unconscious unloveli” 
ness. A cynical character in a recently published novel is 
made to remark: “ Blood may be thicker than water, but. it 
is a great deal nastier,’ and that is the sentiment that is 
suggested by a good deal of The Benefactress. When cousins 
or brothers or sisters fail to hit it off cnter se, it is very 
often due, as we think Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
remarked, to the painful spectacle of seeing their own 
peculiarities or weaknesses writ large in another,—projected, 
as it were, into the plane of the non-ego. And that is 
perhaps the reason why the English and Germans find 
itso hard to express their cousinly relation by any genuine 
affection. They are too like to love each other. This 
unfortunate family likeness between the nations is the un- 
failing stimulus of “Elizabeth's” satire. The domestic 
atmosphere is more patriarchal, the official more infected 
with the Bumbledom castigated by Dickens, but the essential 
qualities are indistinguishable from those traditionally ascribed 
to John Bull by his detractors,—cant, snobbery, gluttony, 
avarice. “ Elizabeth’ —if she will pardon us the convenient 
device of identifying her with her former heroine—is certainly 
no lenient critic of her fellow country men and women. The 
most thoroughly odious character in the whole book is an 
Englishwoman, just as the finest is a German. But Axel 
Lohm—the ingenious coinage of this name for a gentleman 
farmer is worthy of Thackeray—is an exception, and un- 
travelled readers will probably rise from the perusal of these 
pages wholly immune to the “temptation to belong to” one 
foreign nation. 

The story of The Benefactress may be described as a comedy 
£ philanthropy, the reductio ad absurdum of sincere but ill- 
regulated idealism. Anna Estcourt at twenty-five is at her 
wits’ end to escape from a situation intolerable to a high- 
minded and self-respecting woman,—that of pensioner on the 
Lady Estcourt 
—ncée Dobbs—finding Anna’s youth and beauty a convenient 
passport to social recognition, is bent on still further con- 
solidating her own position by engineering a good match for 
her sister-in-law. But Anna neglects her opportunities, the 
seasons pass, and Lady Estcourt’s hospitality has become 
well-nigi: uxendurable, when an old German uncle, attracted 
by his niece’s generous disposition, though disapproving of 
her emancipated ways, leaves her a small estate and £2,000 a 
year in Germany. Anna hails her release with rapture, and 
on going over to Kleinwalde determines to signalise her 


bounty of a rich but snobbish sister-in-law. 


gratitude by throwing open her house to, and sharing her 
fortune with, twelve distressed German ladies. Lady Estcourt 
is goaded to fury by this wanton generosity, but condescends 
to leave her daughter Letty, a lumpish schoolgirl of sixteen, in 
Anna’s charge. Of course the guileless Anna falls an easy 





* Lhe Benejactress. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Gar Jen.”’ 
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prey to the rapacity and envy of parasites and impostors, 
She is fleeced by her agent, her motives are misconstrued 


“ouests” regard their sojourn under her roof in the light 
of a sublime act of condescension, and a silly practical 


theological student leads to the imprisonment, on a charge of 
arson, of her only friend and adviser. 


But, after all, the plot of The Benefactress is of secondary 
importance, though we admit that it is admirably devised ag 
a means of illustrating various types of German womanhood: 
the Hausfraw who makes herself a doormat for her husband; 
the smart officer's wife—* Trudi’s new friends always thought 
her delightful; and she never had any old ones”—a witty, 
selfish, cosmopolitan type; various representatives of the 
minor noblesse ; idolaters of the convenances, of precedence, 
etiquette, and all “the petty decalogue of Mode ”—all drawn, 
with a merciless minuteness. As a specimen of “ Elizabeth's” 
method of dealing with the materialism of the German 
middle class we cannot do better than quote the passage in 
which her agent Dellwig dilates on the excellences of the 
Kleinwalde pigs :— 

“*T have no children,’ he said, with a resigned and pious 
upward glance, ‘and my wife’s maternal instincts find their 
satisfaction in tending and fattening these fine animals. She 
cannot listen to their cries the day they are killed, and withdraws 
into the cellar, where she prepares the stuffing. The gracious 
Miss ate the cutlets of one this very day. It was killed on pur- 
pose.’—‘ Was it? I wish it hadn’t been,’ said Anna, frowning 
at the remembrance of that meal. ‘I—I don’t want things 
killed on my account. I—don’t like pig.’—‘Not like pig?’ 
echoed Dellwig, dropping his lower jaw in his amazement, 
‘Did I understand aright that the gracious one does not eat pig’s 
flesh gladly? And my wife and I who thought to prepare a joy 
for her!’ He clasped his hands together and stared at her in 
dismay. Indeed, he was so much overcome by this extraordinarp 
and wilful spurning of Nature’s best gifts that for a moment he 
was silent, and knew not how he should proceed. Were there 
not concentrated in the body of a single pig a greater diversity 
of joys than in any other form of pleasure that he could call to 
mind? Did it not include, besides the profounder delights of its 
roasted ribs, such solid satisfactions as hams, sausages, and bacon ? 
Did not its liver, discreetly manipulated, rival the livers of 
Strasburg geese in delicacy? Were not its brains a source of 
mutual congratulation to an entire family at supper? Did not 
its very snout, boiled with peas, make an otherwise inferior soup 
delicious? ‘The ribs of this particular pig were reposing at that 
moment in a cool place, carefully shielded from harm by his wife, 
reserved for the Easter Sunday dinner of their new mistress, 
who, having begun at her first meal with the lesser joys of cut- 
lets, was to be fed with different parts in the order of their excel- 
lence till the climax of rejoicing was reached on Easter Day in 
the dish of Schweinebraten, and who was now declaring, in a die- 
away, affected sort of voice, that she did not want to eat pig at 
all, Where, then, was her vulnerable point? How would he 
ever be able to touch her, to influence her, if she was indifferent 
to the chief means of happiness known to the dwellers in those 
parts? That was the real aim and end of his labours, of the 
labours, as far as he could see, of every one else—to make as 
much money as possible in order to live as well as possible; and 
what did living well mean if it did not mean the best food? And 
what was the best food if not pig? Not to be killed on her 
account! On whose account, then, could they be killed? With 
an owner always about the place, and refusing to have pigs 
killed, how would he and his wife be able to indulge, with satis- 
factory frequency, in their favourite food, or offer it to their 
expectant friends on Sundays? He mourned old Joachim, who 
so seldom came down, and when he did ate his share of pork like 
a man, more sincerely at that moment than he would have 
thought possible. ‘Mein seliger Herr, he burst out brokenly, 
completely upset by the difference between uncle and niece, 
‘mein seliger Herr And then, unable to go on, fell to blow- 
ing his nose with violence, for there were real tears in his eyes.” 

There is something almost uncanny in “ Elizabeth's” 
insight into the “ mean streets” of the human, and especially 
the feminine, heart; indeed, the book would be intolerable 
were it not, first, for the writer’s unfailing sense of the 
ludicrous, and second, for her real appreciation of genuine 
goodness and sincerity. Anna, her heroine, though lacking 
in logic, and a lamentably poor judge of character, is a 
generous and lovable creature, while let German readers 
remember that the German hero is the sole character in the 
book who never once makes himself ridiculous. If “ Eliza- 
beth’s” satire is somewhat cruel, it is in the main justified 
by the situation and the results. For the moral of the story 
is as sound as the wit is mordant. The Benefuactress, in a word, 
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OTHER NOVELS. 

The Giant's Gate. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Max Pemberton is far more successful when he is inventing 
preathless adventures by sea and land than when he allows him- 
gelf to be tempted to bring a avour of pseudo-politics into his 
fiction. In his present book ke dabbles in la haute politique of 
France, and produces a mixture of fact and fiction singular to 
peruse. Mr. Pemberton gives us a hero whom he considers 
suitable as a “ pretender ” to the throne of France. He places 
this gentleman (who is, of course, a General) in a political 
situation which recalls, with differences, the situation in France 
a short time ago, and he actually uses the Fashoda incident in 
his medley, straight out, “‘avec noms et prénoms” all complete. 
The whole result is not, in our opinion, a success. His “ brave 
Général,” whose stables contain occupants of whom we seem to 
have heard before, misses his great coup, and is arrested not 
only as a traitor to the Government, but as a traitor to France, 
Being in love with an Englishwoman, he is supposed to have 
sold his country’s secrets, and his trial reads not unlike the 
account given by “ Mr. Dooley” of the Dreyfus trial at Rennes. 
In truth, the politics of the story are too great a hotch-potch, 
Even this might be pardoned if the book were interesting. But 
as a matter of fact that is just what it is not. 


The Purple Cloud. By M. P. Shiel. (Chatto and Windus. 
js.)—Mr. Shiel once more, as in his book “The Lord of the 
Sea,” reviewed about three months ago, has recourse to his in- 
troduction of a clairvoyante lady notes of whose visions 
are just now furnishing him with plots. We are glad to 
observe that there is only one more of these stories to be 
published, for Mr. Shiel is more amusing when he is, to 
use a common expression, ‘on his own.” His present story, 
which shows what happened to the world when a second Adam 
angered the Creator by reaching the North Pole, to which 
man should never have penetrated, is too full of the odour of 
decaying corpses to be in the least pleasant reading. Of course 
this is to be expected, as the whole of the races of mankind 
perish except Mr. Shiel’s hero. After about fifteen years’ solitary 
self-indulgence, this gentleman discovers a young girl alive to 
act as a second Eve, and hopes that their progeny will redeem the 
world. We fancy not, as Mr. Shiel’s obese and sensual Adam is 
anything but an improvement on the first Adam, who even 
after the Fall was a decent, hard-working gardener, and did not 
live on the abandoned potted meats of a perished civilisation. 

Sylvia’s Ambition. By Adeline Sergeint. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 63.)—Miss Sergeant’s simple little story is a relief 
after the above rather pretentious romances. Sylvia is a young 
actress who does not make very much of her profession, and 
whose mother, at one time alsoan actress, tells a dreadful fib as 
to her parentage for her greater worldly advancement. However, 
the fib is confessed, and Sylvia’s marriage to the excellent hero 
puts a comfortable end to her histrionice ambitions. This is the 
sort of book to be enjoyed when sitting with one’s feet in the 
fender eating muffin for tea. 

By Robert W. Chambers. (Archibald Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Cardigan is one of the most spirited and inter- 
esting historical novels we have read fcra long time. It sets 
before us with extraordinary vividness the conflict between 
loyalty to King and loyalty to country in a very noble American 
gentleman at the beginning of the difficulties that brought about 
the War of Independence. 
of Indian Affairs for the Crown in the year 1774, is a character of 
perfect charm, and very charming also are the relations subsisting 
between him and his ward, Michael Cardigan. This story lets us 
into many secrets of the attitude of the better sort of American of 
that day towards the Indians, and also of the shameful manner in 
Which the baser sort of representatives of the Crown made 
mischief between the Indians and the American citizens. There 
are ghastly incidents as well as fine characters in the book. And 
a lively and graceful love-story runs through the plot. Felicity 
Warren, alias “ Silver Heels,” is a very wayward but very win- 
ning heroine, and the letter sbe writes to her lover when she 
thinks she is the daughter of a highwayman, and not the lady of 
family she has been accustomed to believe herself, is simply per- 
fect. Michael’s own letters are models of good sense put into 
spelling which he rightly judges is “not like other people’s.” 
The humour of the book hangs on his incapacity as a scholar ; 
and much more than its humour on his prowess as a soldier and 
alertness as a man of affairs. A great many characters come 
into the story, and the plot is intricate and not easy to follow in 
quick reading. But the work throughout is careful, and there is 
really not a page from cover to cover that deserves skipping. 
The sentiment is as good as the incident, and both are in the 
true vein of romance. 


Cardigan, 


Sir Willism Johnson, Commissioner 








A Nest of Linnets. By Frankfort Moore. With 16 Illustrations 
by J. Jellicoe. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s)—A Nest of Linnets 
gives us the story of Sheridan’s love affair and early marriage 
in a brilliant setting of the Bath society of the day. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Garrick, Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, George Selwyn, Mrs. Abingdon, and other well-known 
personages play their part in Mr. Frankfort Moore’s most lively 
and entertaining comedy. But the hero is Mr. Walter Long, 
the middle-aged man of perfect magnanimity and manifold 
accomplishment to whom Elizabeth Linton engages herself in 
order to escape the hated publicity of a great singer’s career. 
Dick Sheridan comes in as the most charming of boys, and Mr. 
Long yields Betsy to him with exquisite generosity. The book 
is exceedingly pleasant as well as clever, and we cordially 
recommend it to almost every sort of reader. 


Don or Devil? By William Westall. (C. Arthur Pearson. 6s.) 
—In Don or Devil? an Englishman who has been crossed in love 
takes ship for Colombia and throws in his lot with the cause of 
liberty in South America. The time is the day of Bolivar, and 
the pictures of treachery and cruelty on both sides of the 
struggle leave little to choose between Spaniard and Venezu- 
elan. The novel is not to be reckoned amongst Mr. Westall’s 
best efforts, but the description, towards the end, of the Manoa 
Mountain standing on natural pillars with a river flowing under 
it is excellent, and helps the imagination to realise that 
“ Venezuela”’ means “ Little Venice.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





RENAISSANCE TYPES. 

Renaissance Types. By Walter Samuel Lilly. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s.)—We owe an apology to Mr. Lilly for the delay 
which has taken place in noticing his book. The cause has 
certainly not been any doubt as to the estimate which we ought 
to make of its literary and historical value. The subject is dealt 
with in five studies of eminent men who had leading parts in the 
great moral and intellectual movement of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The five are Michael Angelo, Erasmus, 
Reuchlin, Luther, and Sir Thomas More, whose lives extend over 
a period of something more than a century, from 1455 (the date 
of Reuchlin’s birth) to 1566, when Michael Angelo died. Taking 
the five studies separately, we should, perhaps, give the prefer- 
ence to “ Luther—the Revolutionist.” The subject is the most 
important, and it is the most difficult. Mr. Lilly has acquitted 
himself admirably. A more conspicuously fair judgment of the 
man and his work we could not wish to see. Our standpoint is, 
of course, not a little remote from his, but we have the highest 
admiration for the candour and openness of mind with which he 
treats some very difficult questions. Perhaps the most intrin- 
sically interesting, especially as taking the reader over ground 
with which he may not improbably be unfamiliar, is “ Michael 
Angelo—the Artist.” In another way, ‘‘More—the Saint,” is 
particularly attractive. Mr. Lilly finds his ideal in More, and 
that which is done con amore is sure to be done particularly well. 
It is quite possible to come to the same conclusion with Mr. 
Lilly about More’s saintship without starting from exactly the 
same premises. Mr. Lilly concludes his work with a remarkable 
chapter on the ‘Results of the Renaissance.” Among those 
results he refuses to include *‘the liberation of the conscience in 
religion,” and “the establishment of the principle of political 
freedom.” It is almost startling to find that Gallicanism was 
less favourable to religious liberty than Ultramontanism, if that 
is Mr. Lilly’s opinion. As to political freedom, we may urge that 
the personal despotism which the Stuarts endeavoured to estab- 
lish in England, and which the Bourbons did for a time 
establish in France, was an evil that was bound to cure itself. 
The tyranny that professes to be a theocracy is more dangerous 
to human freedom. 








THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 
The Last Days of the French Monarchy. By Sophia H. Mac- 
Lehose. With Portraits. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 6s. net.) 
— Miss MacLehose has bestowed a great deal of what one may 
justly call loving care on the story of the unfortunate Louis and 
Marie Antoinette. We have a really remarkable picture of the- 
life of the Court—even down to the arrangements of the Royal 
kitchens and the various gaieties—and the attitude of the nobility 
towards Royalty, so stran;ely and fatally shown over the affair 
of the necklace. The necklace story is as well told as it has ever 
been. If ever a nobility deserved ruin for lack of loyalty, the 
haute noblesse, “the nobility of the sword,” of France deserved it. 
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Miss MacLehose uses a very sober pen, permits herself no 
extravagances, but knows how to put in vivid touch a striking 
incident to drive a point home. Her sketches of the various 
statesmen, Turgot, Necker, Calonne, and others, are historical 
studies; indeed, Miss MacLehose shows a most comprehensive 
grasp of French life, French government, and generally the 
social and political, as well as the urban and rural, organisation 
of the eighteenth century. We do not want for the ordinary 
reader a more readable and a more thorough guide to the decay 
of the Monarch than this lucid and carefully digested sketch of 
the most interesting period of the eighteenth-century history. 
Xt is more than a sketch, it is a history. 








ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. 

Ail the World’s Fighting Ships. By F. T. Jane. (Sampson Low, 
Marston,and Co. 15s.)—Thereisan immenseamount of painstakin g 
‘research and comparison involved in Mr. Jane’s compilation. As 
. guide to the rapid identification of warships and a summary of 
their relative values as fighting units, it furnishes a very handy 
reference to those who go down to the sea in ships. A little 
trouble in mastering the symbols for armour and guns enables 
even a landsman to get a rough estimate of a ship’s fighting 
power. The silhouettes have always seemed to us a capital idea, 
and Mr. Jane has expanded the idea, and strives to neglect 
nothing that should enable one to separate ships of a different 
class, but not unlike at a considerable distance. Of course, 
inference plays a large part in ascertaining the nature of a 
stranger, especially in distant waters. The classification of guns 
isa sensible one. There is some slight uncertainty as to the 
<lassification of quick-firers. Is the 8 in. Elswick a real quick- 
tirer ? Again, our 12 in. 50 ton gun is asterisked as a quick-firer, A 
note informs us that itis a rapid loader; it is not quite the same 
thing, though for a gun of that calibre next door to it. And yet 
zgain, the newest 6 in. quick-firers are not officially known as 
quick-firers, because they have not a metal cartridge case. 
Probably in an engagement this technical distinction would be 
found to be a practical distinction too. Mr. Jane lets few 
details escape him, as his notes prove. Very neat and clear, too, 
are the plans showing the lateral range or sweep of the guns— 
i.e., the angle of fire—a very important feature in the armament 
of a disabled ship. We can recommend this most carefully 
prepared and cleverly arranged manual to all, especially to those 
it may concern. Even your man-e’-war’s man is not so well 
acquainted with his opponents’ ships as he might be. 








THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


The Social Problem. By J. A. Hobson. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
Vs. 6d.)—Earnest and even profound as Mr. Hobson is, we can- 
not say that he illuminates his subject. His attitude reminds 
One of a man hunting in a strange dark room for a box of 
matches. His first eight chapters, devoted to the study of 
political economy, are, as he admits, too critical ; but indeed it is 
the fault we find with most of his chapters, “ Agriculture,” “ Over- 
population,” and what not. He points a hesitating finger here 
and there, but never shows us either an open or a clenched hand. 
His remarks on over-population show either an ignorance of 
humanity or a determination to ignore the fundamental 
principles of human life, that brings the curse he bestows on 
idle philosophers back to his own roost. ‘“T'o abandon the 
production of children to unrestricted private enterprise is 
the most dangerous abnegation of its functions which any 
Government can practise ;” and again, a little later he talks of 
attaching a penalty or prohibition to anti-social—i.e., unhealthy— 
marriages. What is the use of writing this mischievous nonsense ? 
No Government can or dare interfere in matters that must always 
vest with individuals. Educate them in the importance of 
physiology and sociology, that is sensible enough. Mr. Hobson is 
in too great a hurry and far too indefinite to bring any real help 
to the social problem. He is on safer ground in complaining of 
the indifference of those who should know better to the real 
points at issue in the very complex problem of the social life of to- 
day, and to the responsibility they are under of unravelling it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
eeserved for review im other forms. ] 








The Diary of a Dug-Out. By Captain Bastien King. (Sands 
and Co. 1s.)—The meaning of the term “ Dug-Out” will be ex- 
plained by the sub-title of the book, “The Experiences of a 


a a ens 
Reserve Officer.” Any one who wants to see what a hauling. Vor 
our military system requires should read this little book, Here ig 
one specimen,—expenses of mess. The account of an officer jg 
given at length. It amounts to £9 0s. 7d.,—his pay, let it be 
observed, was £8 11s. 2d. Messing, i.e., food, was charged £7 10s, 
(No rent has to be paid, and fuel and light are found by Govern. 
ment.) And this was a very cheap mess, with no heavy sub. 
scriptions,—all the extras, it will be observed, amount to £1 10s, 74, 





Lord Roberts. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. (Nisbet and Qo, 
6s.)—-The authoress writes this book, she tells us, « for 
boys.” And very good reading it will be for them. She has told 
the story of Lord Roberts’s doings from the day, now nearly 
half-a-century ago, when he set sail from Southampton for India. 
We hear of the ridge at Delhi, the storming of that city, of the 
Relief of Lucknow, of the Abyssinian Expedition, of Afghanistan, 
with the names of Kabul and Kandahar, and finally of South 
Africa. Here the authoress writes with special heartiness, 
because here she is speaking of what she has seen or heard on 
the spot. The book is an excellent specimen of its kind, 


Old Testament History. By G. Woosung Wade, D.D. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Wade describes his point of view in an excel- 
lent introduction, showing himself to be a so er and cautious 
follower of the modern school of critics. On the Psalms, for 
instance, he holds that “the popular assignment to David of so 
much religious poetry doubtless rests on some solid basis of fact,” 
but thinks that “ it is impossible to determine in detail what pro. 
portion of this body of verse is really his work.” To insist on 
the lateness of a whole poem because there are late allusions in it 
is to ignore one of the most obvious lessons of literary history, 
We cannot go into detail in appreciating Dr. Wade’s work, 
Possibly the crucial question is,—How does he deal with the 
subject of Christ’s references to Old Testament Scriptures? If 
we are bourd to defend at all hazards the popular account of 
Daniel because Christ spoke of “ Daniel the Prophet,” we are 
practically debarred from the exercise of the critical faculty. 
For ourselves, we cannot but think (1) that whatever Christ 
may have known, He would certainly use the pepular 
language, and (2) that, to quote Dr. Wade’s words, it is “ex- 
ceedingly difficult to assume that He submitted to physical, 
but not to intellectual disabilities.” Both students and teachers 
will find this a most useful text-book. The author is, we see, 
one of the lecturers at Lampeter. The Sunrise of Revelation, 
By M. Bramston. (John Murray. 5s.)—Miss Bramston has 
followed up her valuable volume on the Old Testament, to which 
she gave the title of “The Dawn of Revelation,” with one on the 
New Testament. This she supplements with a brief account of 
the sub-apostolic literature and of the events which followed the 
period included in Acts up to the fate of Jerusalem. Miss 
Bramston looks at her subject with an open mind, her general 
point of view being that of liberal orthodoxy. The discourses of 
Christ are not necessarily His ipsissima verba, but have been 
arranged by the Evangelists so as to give a faithful account of 
His teaching; the miracles are not to be explained away, but 
what may be called the subjective element in them must be con- 
sidered. All who know Miss Bramston’s work in other fields of 
literature will know that she writes with clearness and force. 





Likewise the Younger Women. By the Ven. William Mae: 
donald Sinclair. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—Archdeacon Sinclair 
follows up a book on Christian faith and practice addressed to 
young men with one of a similar kind addressed to young 
women. There are fourteen chapters in it, in each of which 
some “virtue and its contrary vice,” and some special dangers 
of the time, are treated of. We wish the volume success. It 
gives excellent counsel, plain-spoken, but without rashness or 
excess. Chap. 11 deals with a topic in which a literary 
journal is specially interested, “novels and plays.” A czitie 
knows that it is not always advisable to speak his mind about 
individual examples as plainly as he might wish, and the 
preacher, of course, can deal only with generalities. But it is 
hardly too much to say that a woman whose modesty is as sensitive 
as a woman’s modesty should be witnessing a modern play or 
reading a modern novel at random runs a considerable risk of 
seeing or reading what is certain to disgust her. 


St. Martin’s in-the-Fields: the Accounts of the Churchwardens, 
1525-1603. Transcribed and edited by John V. Kitto. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. £2 2s.)—We offer sincere congratulation to 
the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the appearance of this 
valuable and interesting book. It is well worth the expenditure 
made upon it, and its publication sets an example which may be 








advantageously followed elsewhere. The volume begins with an 
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account of money received for lights at burials and “yeres’ 


mindes” (i.¢., anniversaries). These amount to between £2 and 
£3; other items for “ pytts” (i.e, graves within the church 
heing mixed up with them). Further on in the volume we 
come to achange. In the first year of King Edward the church- 
wardens’ account for 18s. 8d. received for “ one hundreth poundes 
of olde metal,” and 20s. for GO lb. of wax. (How does this agree 
with the contention that the ritual of the English Church re- 
mained temp. King Edward what it had been temp. King Henry ?) 
Shortly afterwards the churchwardens receive £10 15s. 4d. for 
yarious silver articles and “Images of Alyblaster.” “A pyxe of 
Silver,’ weighing 20 oz., is sold at 5s. Gd. per oz. Then we have 
5s. paid for “a Paraphrase” (“Erasmus on the Gospels”), Richard 
Bevenoppe receives 2Us. for making a “commu’yon cuppe,” 
weighing 32 oz., at 8d. per oz. Following this we find a great 
sale of vestments, the first item being “two holde Blew vellet 
coppes wt stares.” These were sold for 303s. The whole of the 
articles, which fill a page, fetched £18 3s. 8d., “a great pillage.” 
Two yards of green cloth to cover the “communyon tabyll” cost 
19s., and two “ surplesses ” £143. 3d. Next year the tide turns. 
A “Messe book,” a “ Crosse,” a “ Baskett of holy brede,” and 
other things are bought for £1 14s. Similar entries occur 
during the reign of Mary. And there are gifts, one from the 
Queen herself, of hangings, <c., for the altar; but the old 
splendours were gone for ever. It will be seen from these few 
specimens of its contents what an interesting volume this is. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited by J. M. 
Baldwin. Vol. I, (Macmillan and Co, 21s. net.)—This is the 
beginning of a considerable enterprise. Professor Baldwin, who 
holds a chair in Princeton University, has associated with himself 
a very competent company of workers,—American, English, and 
Continental. The Continental help is limited, we see, to the 
province of “consulting ” editorship; all the contributors come 
from the United Kingdom or the States. The subjects dealt with 
are thus classified,—* Philosophy,” “ Logic,” “ Ethics,” ‘* Psychol- 
ogy,” “Philology,” “Physical Science and Mathematics,” “Mental 
Pathology and Anthropology,” “ Biology,” “ Economics,” “ Politi 
cal and Social Philosophy,” “Law,” “ Philosophy of Religion,” 
“ Education,” “ Aisthetics,” “ Neurology and Physiology,” “ Bibli- 
ography.” It may safely be remarked that the scheme (to be 
completed in two more volumes) does not want for comprehen - 
siveness. Very few thinkers and workers stand outside the 
circle thus defined, and the actual compass of the articles and 
subjects is large enough to cover the widest significance of the 
title. We may return to the subject; meanwhile we would 
point out that some little more care is wanted in the revision for 
the press. We would mention Andronicus Rhodius (not Rhodus), 
Anaximenes (not Anaximines); xvtos means “a hollow,’’ not 
“hollow.” 


We have received a new edition of the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, by William H. Prescott, edited by John Foster 
Kirk, 3 vols. (George Bell and Sons, 10s. Gd.) An introduction 
has been furnished by Mr. G. P. Winship, which, after giving an 
interesting personal sketch of the historian, proceeds to an 
appreciation of the history itself. ‘** Prescott’s Mexico’ is really 
a great historical romance, with few equals in all literature. 
Out of the documents in which is contained the records of what 
actually happened in the valley of Mexico between 1515 and 
1625 Prescott constructed a tale of deeds of prowess, of love 
and adventure, of suffering and torture, of hopeless despair and 
ultimate conquest over every obstacle. It is a wonderful story, 
founded most solidly upon fact, set forth with all the pageantry 
and much of the unreality of the veriest fiction.” Nothing of 
the kind was ever more effectively done. The writer of this 
notice remembers most vividly passages of the history, which he 
has not read for more than fitty years. 


The Immortality of the Soul. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s.)—Professor Beet’s line of argument 
will probably surprise many readers. They have been accus- 
tomed from childhood to accept as a Bible truth the doctrine 
that all human souls are immortal, and now they are told that 
this doctrine has no foundation in Scripture, that it is, in fact, a 
legacy from the Greek philosophers. He discusses the question 
in the light of Scripture, of the writings of the early Church, 
and of modern thought. We shall not attempt to analyse his 
argument, or to pronounce any opinion upon it. He is a thought- 
ful writer, whose words cannot but be full of instruction. 


The Confirmation and Communion of Infants and Young Children. 
By the Rev. Henry Holloway. (Skeffington and Son. 5s.)—Mr. 
Holloway, having obtained what may be called the imprimatur of 





Lord Halifax, sets forth the advantages of infant confirmation and 
communion. It is not a question into which we care to enter at 
length. It seems to us that if the Anglican Church differs from 
other Churches in her practice with regard to confirmation, it is 
a difference very much to the advantage of her members. We 
cannot conceive of anything more edifying than the rite 
administered at the time when the responsibilities of life are 
beginning to reveal themselves. Unfortunately, these considera- 
tions do not approve themselves to the party which Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Holloway represent. They push the ex opere operato 
theory to an extreme which, could they get their way, would be 
nothing less than disastrous. To most thoughtful people the 
actual conditions under which baptism is administered present 
a most serious difficulty. To aggravate this difficulty by 
adding to it yet greater privileges seems highly in- 
judicious, There is no doubt but that Lord Halifax is 
quite right when he says that the practice of confirming 
and communicating infants is catholic and primitive. But 
let any one read, say, the article on the subject in the “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities,” and see what strange things 
have been said and done in this matter. One theologian doubts 
whether baptised infants were saved if they had not communi- 
cated. A Council orders that infants must fast before they 
receive, And this is the reasonable Christianity to which Lord 
Halifax and his friend would bring us back. Bishops are to be 
set at naught. If a Bishop sets a time limit for candidates, let 
the priest set him at naught by admitting the rejected to the 
Communion. What would St. Ignatius have said if an Asiarcb 
had given such counsel to his presbyters ? 


Poets of the Younger Generation. By William Archer. (John 
Lane. 2ls.)—Mr. Archer has put together in this volume appre- 
ciations of between thirty and forty “‘ poets of the younger genera- 
tion,” all of them living, with the exception of one whose death 
occurred between the completion of the manuscript and its 
transference to print. The writer of this notice has had the 
advantage of making acquaintance with the greater part of the 
books here criticised, and with others whose claims to appear in 
an anthology of recent verse is scarcely inferior to those of 
Mr, Archer’s selection. With Mr. Archer’s general estimate ot 
the poetical wealth of the present generation we heartily agree. 
From one point of view this abundance of poetical power, in most 
cases very inadequately recognised, is a melancholy fact. The 
individual writer, whatever pleasure he may derive from the 
exercise of his craft, desires praise, and if he is a poet, outside of 
a very small circle he gets very little of it. On the other hand, 
we cannot but feel that the world, or at least the nation, is 
growing much richer in intellectual gifts. We do not intend to 
review Mr. Archer’s judgments. ‘Two or three names we should 
certainly blot, if we had the revision of the list. It would be 
ungracious tomention them. We are glad to find that the writers 
of verse in whom the Spectator has shown especial interest 
obtain Mr. Archer’s favourable suffrage. We should add that 
the appreciations are accompanied with portraits, not erring, we 
take it, on the side of flattery. 

The Story of Fish Lifee By W.P. Pycraft. (G. Newnes. 1s.) 
—This is one of the very interesting ‘“‘Library of Usefui 
Stories.” Mr. Pycraft has already written about birds, and he 
now conducts us through another province of Nature. There are 
many curious things in his “story,” and not a few which will be 
new to all but experts. ‘“ Fifty species of electrical fishes known 
to science” ! Among these are some British skates; but facile 
princeps in power is our old friend the gymnotus. Third in order 
comes the torpedo, which, indeed, has power enough to secure its 
prey. One observer found a salmon between four and five pounds 
in weight in the stomach of one of them. Of course the treat- 
ment of the subject is mainly scientific. The fisherman, how- 
ever, may pick up some hints here and there. “How Fishes 
Feed,” for instance, will be found a profitable chapter. A 
hungry fish may be taken at any time and by anybody. To lure 
the indifferent,—hic labor, hoc opus est. 


Two books which will be found useful helps to study may be 
mentioned together. These are The History of Europe in Outline, 
1814-1848, by Oscar Browning, M.A. (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), 
and How to Study Engiish Literature, by T. Sharper Knowlsoa 
(Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.) 


In the useful series of “Handbooks of Practical Gardening ” 
(John Lane) we have the third volume of The Book of the Grape, by 
H. W. Ward (2s. 6d. net), following “ The Book of the Asparagus ” 
and “The Book of the Greenhouse.” The general editor, Mr. H. 
Roberts, prefixes a chapter on the “Decorative Value of the 
Vine.” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.<—— 


Ackworth (J.), The Coming of the Preachers, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Zsop’s Fables in Verse, by E. Eyears, cr 8vo .. (E. Stock) 
Alford (E. M.), Poems, cr 8vo 4 Stock) net 
Ashton (S.), The Green Cat, 4to . (Simpkin) 
Baillie (J. B.), The Origin and Significance e of Hegel's Logic, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 







Barrett (G. S.), Thy Heart’s Desire : Prayers, 8V0 ..........scceseseseeees (R.T.S.) 
Becke (L.), Yorke the Adventurer, and other Stories, cr 8vo......... pe in) 
Belden (J. Van Z.), Antonia, Cr 8V0_ .........ccccccccccccssssescosees (J. Murray) net 







.(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
“ ..(Heinemann) 
- Stoney, 4to ...(Sands) 


Bogey Book (The), by E.S., 4to.. 
Bowles (Mamie), Gillette’s Marri: 
Brave Old Duke of York (The), illust 







rated by 


Browne (G. W.), The Hero of the Hills, cr 8vo ......... .(Jarrold) 
Brunskill (F. R.), Donnie, cr 8V0...............00.c00000 (Stockwell) 
Buchanan (J. F.), Brassfounders’ Alloys, Cr 8V0.......sseessseeresesees (Spon) net 
Bullen (F. T.), Deep-Sea Plunderings, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 


Burgin (G. B.), A Goddess of Gray’s Inn, Cr 8VO ...... ce cesseeeeeeeeees (Pearson) 
Carroll (J.), Principles and Practice of Pe srspective, Advanced, 4to (Bacon) 
Cashmore (Mrs. R. A. ), Free Arm Drawing, 4to.. (Tuck) 
Chadwick (W. E.), Ethel FIGPAMAN, CF BVO © oss ccessess covercovsconcseeee (S.P.C.K.) 
Cleeve (Lucas), Mary Anne of Parchment Buildings, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 








Cleeve (Lucas), The Real Christian, cr 8v0 ...............sesccscecsrsssseeeees (Long) 

Contendings of ‘the Apostles (The), Vol. IL., imp 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Cornish (F. W.), Chivalry, Cr 8v0.............0scccsecsosserseveneceeess (Sonnenschein) 
> 


Cowper (Edith), ‘“‘ The Brown Bird” and her vbnonee er 8vo ... 
Creswick (P.), Under the Black Raven, cr 8vo . 
Daunt (A.), Out on the Llanos, cr 8vo (Ss. 
Davidson (M. M.), Edward the Exile: a Romance of History. er 8v vO. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Dawson (A. J.), Joseph Khassan, er Svo .. .(Heinemann) 
Dilke (Lady), French Furniture and Decoration in the Eighteenth Century, 
imp 8vo ... : .(Bell) net 
Douglas (G. ), The “House with the ( treen 1 Shutters, er “8vo | . ""(Macqueen) 
Drury (T. W.), Two Studies in the Book of Common Prayer, er 8vo (Nisbet) 
Dyer (T. H.), A History of Modern Europe, Vols. III. and IVv., er 8vo 
(Bell) each net 
Hiliot (G. F. S.) and others, Fauna, Flora, and Geology of the Clyde Area, 

















SUMS .< cn' syns udccesnapiasabhg sebavabeasnvochuvasesksaussurshipahdoussubaveneasicel (MacLehose) net 
Fenn (G. M.), A Dash from Diamond City, Cr 8V0 .....cccceseceeeeeeeees (Nister) 
Fenn (G. M.), Ching, the Chinaman, cr 8vo ......... .(S.P.C.K.) 
Finsen (N. R.), Phototherapy, er 8vo. (E. “Arnok rid net 
Ford (J. O.), Mr. Elliott, er 8vo........ ....(E, Arnold) 


a, “Bvo0 

(Longmans) net 
¥our Little Folk, and Some of their Deine, by E. L. S., er 8vo...(E. Stock) 
Frere (W. H.), Pontifical Services, Vol. II., GONI0: cesdsceserices (Longmans) 
Garnett (R.), Essays of an Ex-Librarian, er 8vo} (Heinemann) 
3ibson (Charles Dana), A Widow and her Friends, oblong folio ...... (Lane) 
Gordon (G.), The Case ‘and the Cure, cr 8vo (Sands) 
graham (W inifre 1), A Social Pretender, er 8vo (Long) 
ree n (E. E. ). Princess Fair a aeanenee (Nister) 
..(Hutchinson) 
a (G. B.), The Guest awien War and its Preliminaries, 8vo 


Fountain (P.), Great Deserts and Forests of North America 



















(J. Murray) net 

Griirand (Joan), Lives of the Saints, cr 8V0 ..........ccseeceeeeesee eee — 
Hall (D. B.) and Osborne (Lord A.}, Sunshine and Surf, er 8vo...... (Black 

eee 2s (FE. S.), The Hate of Hate, cr 8V0 ...............60. (Headley Brothers) 

Harrison (F.), From Playground to Battlefield, er 8vo............... (S.P.C.K.) 


_ = (A.), A Class Book of English History for Use of Middle Forms, 
(Rivins tons) 
...(Sands) 
(Sands) 
.(Nelson) 

S.P.C.K.) 
‘ rnold) net 

(Rie hards) net 
....(S.P.C.K.,) 
ul Examination of 









Hi hey (J.), A Naval Alphabet, 4to 

Haultmont (M.), The Marriage of Laurentia, cr Svo 
Hayens (H.), Scouting for Buller, cr 8vo ... 
Hinkson (H. A.), Sir Phelim’s Treasure, cr § ‘ 
Holland (Bernard), Imperium et Libertas, Svo... 
Hollander (B.), The Revival of Phrenology, 8vo.. 
Hollis (G.), In the Days of St. Anselm, er 8vo....... 
Horrocks (W. H.), Introduction to the Bacteriolo 














Water, 8vo.. si : .(Churchill) 
Horton (R. F. ), The "Trinity : “Ser. nons, cr : 8vo ... AE Marshall) 
Hunt (V. B.), Lord Roberts : a Life for Boys, cr 8V0...........0scccsceee (Nisbet) 
(indian Dishes for English Tables, by Ketab, cr 8vo. (Chapman & Hall) 
Jacobs (W. vi Taght FPreights, cr Sv0...........sccsscsssescossers ....(Methuen) 
Jerrold (C. W.), Nonsense, Nonsense, 4to ..... ...(R. B. Johnson) 
Johnston (A. F.), The Little Colonel's House Party, cr 8vo.........(Jarrold) 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim's Day, 12mo.................. (Longmans) net 
Keith (Leslie), Penance, cr 8vo0 wabeyvatssanieeanesinnbinns .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Kemp (Geraldine), Ingram : a Novel, er 8vo.... .(Chapman & Hall) 
Knudsen (M.), oman ed il Table 8, TOY Svo. Ww illiams & Norgate) net 
Lang (Andrew), Alfred Tennyson, cr Svo . ..(W. Blackwood) 
Laurie (C, L.), Text-Book of Elementary Bot any, er payOl. Ste (Allman) 
Lennox (Lady Sa 
Lives of the En 








ish Saints, = Various Hands, Vols. IV., V., and VL., 
er 8vo.. Be gcallais ina abi nina ocstieassmuicuengoiie (Freemantle) each net 
Lord (W. F.), ‘England & France in \ the Mediterranean, 1660-1830 (Low) net 
Ludlow (J. M.), _ Deborah : a v Ts BAG, GESVO  ss00i0.es ssczuensessesivegnortcenses (Nisbet) 
Maarte .. (Heinemann) 
Mackennah (A. , Sketches in n the Bealation of ee lish Congregation: ulism, 
SPMD. csccsusuneihibatchiidenbieubs otdnensesenehiagandézinasdesis teesenaunsirascnomaciancll (Nisbet) 
McLean (A.), Archaeology, Educ wcittind Medical and Charitable Institu- 
tions of Glasgow, 8vo . ..(MacT.ehose) net 
McLean (A.), Local Industries of ‘Gla isgow v and ‘the ‘Ww est = Scotland, 8vo 
(MacLe shose) net 
Macnaughton (S.), The Fortune of Christina McNab, er 8vo.. .(Methuen) 
Maitland (F. W.), English Law and the Renaissance. .. (Camb. ‘Univ. Press) 
Mallandaine (C. E.), Like Cures Like, CF 870.....00..:c00cesscsesoscoesseee (S.P.C.K.) 
Mason (Finch), Mad Lorrimer, er 8vo ... .(A. Treherne) 



















Meade (L. T.), Wheels of Iron, er 8vo ... ; .(Nisbet) 
Meyer (F. B.), The Soul’s Ascent, cr Svo. (H. “Mars hall) 
Molyneux (G.), Interviews in Hell, &c. ttc (Dean) 


Morris (W. O’Connor), Present Irish Qr esti ons, ds) net 
New Testament to Braid Scots, rendered by Rev. W. Ww Smith, cr 8vo 

(A. Gardner) net 
Old King Cole, edited by J. M. Gibbon, cr 8v0  ....csccccssesscceeesecces ees (Dent) 
rr (J.), Handbook of Public Health, er 8vo..... (Simpkin) net 
Oxenham (J.), Our Lady of Deliverance, cr 8vo ... .(Hutchinson) 
Pallander {E} , The Log of an Island W: inderer, cr 8vo ....(Pearson) 
Parker (Eric), The Sinner and the Problem, er 8vo.......... 
Parr (G. D, A.), Electrical Engineering Testing, 8vo (Cha 


...(Macmillan) 
pman & Hall) net 






Passmore (T. H. ), Leisurable Studies, ¢ cr PU civwnscsedsecscasied (Longmans) net 
Peterson (M. H.), The Potter and the Clay, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pollard (E. F.), The Little Chief, er 8vo ..............ccccceeces ...(Nister) 





Primm (P.), Ivy Ci ardew : a Novel, cr 8vo.. la arrold) 
Proverbial "Sayings : Ole Friends in New Dresses by Gordon Browne, 








ito .. seecseeees. (Gardner & Darton) 
Redlock ( (A. )s smunda } my Qu Ke BEGG ccccssccinsansescenk (Stockwell) 
teports of the Cambri Anthropo cal Expedition to Torres Straits, 
RE Mag WUD: caacssseeuavbensaviekisicsives nenuniinccatakensanacie® (Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Robinson (J. A.), Text and Studies, Vol. VIL, 2 parts, roy 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) each net 
asec (Jarrold) 
.(Sands) net 
.(Bell) net 








saunders (M.), ’Tilda Jane, cr 8vo ..... 
Savonarola: the Triumph of the Cx f aust 
Seott (Leader), Filippo Di Ser Brunellesco, er Svo 
Scudder (Mrs. M. W.), Nineteen Centuries of Siseiaus (Oliphant) 
el (F.), Travelling Impressions in, and Notes on, Peru.. ... (E. Stock) 
Shakespe are’s Songs, with Drawings by H. Ospovat, 16mo......... (Lane) net 
Shilleto (R.), Greek and Latin Composition, er 8vo > (Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Sims (G. R.), A Blind Marriage, cr 8v0 ... .csscsesees (Chatto & Windus) 















th), Life and Letters, 1745-1826, 2 vols. (J. Murray) net 32 
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Smith (V. A.), Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India out , 
Stables (Gordon), Bob Roy Macgregor, er 8vo ¢ " ee a 3/6 
Staley (Vernon), Studies in Ceremonial, 12mo -: (Mowbray) net 36 
Stokes (Sir G. G.), Mathematical and Physical Papers, Vol. III., 8vo 30 

(Camb. Un: 

Stone (J. M.), History of Mary I., Queen of England, 8vo Univ. Pr - ie 
Strafford (Mary), Mrs. Hammond’ ’s Children, er 8vo ...(R. B. Johnson) net 4 
Swainson (F.), Acton’s Feud: a Public School Story, cr 8v0 +++0+( Newnes) 46 
Sylva (Carmen), A Real Queen’s Fairy-Book, 8vo . ..-. (Newnes) 4 
Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, Vol. I., roy 8vo.. (Camb. Univ. Press) a0 











Thompson (M.), Sweetheart Mz innette, CEISVO: lencce en Ma 

Thompson (M.), Sweetheart Manette, cr 8vo........ “acd uen o 
Thorne (E.), A Girl of the Name of Brown, cr 8VO ..........ccce000 (Stockwel] } 
Thornton (G. H.), English Composition, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Seonghaae = 
Turner (Ethel), The Wonder Child, cr 8V0..............:ssesessssscscossecens R. 36 


Walker (P.), Six Saints of the Covenant, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton aa ae a 
Wilkinson (J. B.), Intermediate Practic: al Physics, cr 8vo (Chapman & ll) 2 

Willcocks Ww. ), The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assuan, and After.. ‘{Pron) het 30 
Walson (J. W..)s T°Baeca Que6n, CP SVO <<. .:serncconsssvascoossassserconate (E. Arnold) a0 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


Excel in Beauty and Durability, 
and are less costly than any 
GLBEPAMAKC «4a, 6 Ye ear cel nel ee 


; 50 in. wide, price from is. 11d. per yard. 
New Patterns post-tree, 


LIBERTY and co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


oO Ss LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Exquisite quality, most mode rate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
Collars. LADIE 8’ ? -fold.. 3/6 per dozen, 


LINEN Ce BION, oo oo sccewcaceacces 4/11 per 


Cuffs for Ladies o or Gentlemen, from ...... .5/11 per dozen, 


Shir’ Fine qual - 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “tii, 0:i/ Sins 
yismrlesond Price Lids, sup SHIRTS. Osa 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz, 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 





























A GUARANTEED [MMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843. 
FUNDS EXCEED £66, 500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 


DEFECTIVE 
Infaney to Old Age. 


SIGHT 1 With Special Information about Spectacles 
. and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MS. 
EYE-STRAI N (| 70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s. 
. from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & 008 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 
| E. DENT and CO., Litd., 
f DENT Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. | 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


| -- BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS tae of £11,000,000 
| ACCU MULATED FUN ° Nearly £5, 500,000 
PROVIDENT | The Protits; nt amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
| be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 


INSTITUTION | | then existing will participate 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | 

















vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecuuncy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 
CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&c., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished, and onan Restored.—Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered.—BedNing Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
lacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.—Mirrors Re-silvered.—Pictures Restored. 
—Frames Cleaned or Ke-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, ‘1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 


pALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C,M.G., C.b. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


lectric Fittings of ali kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and t#inglish Decorative Art. 
_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &ce. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


lilustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AER7TEX in the 
. : centre, attached to each garment. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” » »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 








ee, 


WELLS CsA TB EDR AL. 


aqua VICARSHIP or MINOR CANONRY is now VACANT. Income 
. Applications (accompanied by no testimonials, but by a reference to three 
= emen, of whom inquiry may be made as to musical acquiremeuts, preach- 
vi — and character) to be sent to the Venerable Archdeacon AINSLIE, 
-< ns Lhe Liberty, Wells, Somerset, on or before November Ist. 
nll particulars an Foose ads. ol sslacte 
Candidstes ars and notice of the day of trial will be sent to selected 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
av CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
. PREsIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 





QOUTH - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, KENT. 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 


_ A Residential College giving a thorough Scientific and Practical Training 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists. ‘The College is recog- 
nised as a School of the University of London, and has just completed exten- 
sive additions to the buildings. There isa Resident Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College farms 260 acres immediately adjoining, and has 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry and Dairy School. 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. 

For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A.D. HALL, M.A, 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in I ractical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 

in perfect_country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 

= bs DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
ands, 





W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year, 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 





S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON — 
e Boarding and Day School.—Principal, Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girtou 
College. Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good 
art training and science. ‘Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


| AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ipso WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
y 








a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
rve grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
yisiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
ant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 





air; k 
tress ar’ 
(formerly Assist 








eS. SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


NHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tyain girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E, M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 26th. 
T)\ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 








swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
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ee COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





The COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the Office of PRINCIPAL. 
Salary, £1,000 per annum, 


Applications should be sent not later than OCTOBER 29th next to the 
undersigned, from whom may be obtained particulars of duties and of emolu- 
ments additional to the above, incident to the tenure of the Principalship. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, 
Cardiff, 
September 18th, 1901. 


HE GOVERNORS of ALLEYNE’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, UTTOXETER, are about to proceed to the ELECTION ofa 
HEAD-MASTER. He must be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom. 
The Head-Master’s stipend is derived :— 
(a) From Endowment, £150; 
(b) Capitation Fees (at present), £3 3s. each boy per annum. 

In addition to this there is a good house, with accommodation for boarders, 
anda garden. Rates and Taxes paid. The Governors also make allowances 
for Assistant-Masters, and defray the cost of heating and ag gee the school. 

Applications, with Testimonials (not to exceed five), to be sent on or before 
November 8th, 1901, addressed, CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNORS, Alleyne’s 
Grammar School, care of T. 8. Wilkins, Esq., Solicitor, Uttoxeter, who will 
supply a copy of the School Scheme on receipt of six stamps. 

Applicants are requested to state the date at which they could enter upon 
their duties. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 

W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘luition strictly individual. Premises built for 

School work include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, &c. Seven 

acres of ground. Dry and bracing pry § ee &c., on application 
to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 

years old.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 

ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 

cycling, hockey, &c. 




















N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
J UPPER CARLISLE ROAD,*EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie\ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams, Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSBP IPS awarded by competition. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS.— FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction tor 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 
ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
sop for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
‘erms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NiIVE RSET Y Of DU RA M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

















Fe) 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTe;n 
T s LONDON, N.W. » HAMPSTEAD, 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses: ALLEN-OLNEY, 


_ Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked su 

in languages,: music, painting, and University examinations, Special Era 

made for the daughters of naval and military officers. erms 
References:—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and ma; 

others. Illustrated prospectus on application. . many 


> oo ee Cc OLULE GF, 


Prospectus on panliention to the Head-Master, 
v. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 


i 

OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 tol4, 

PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess, House 

stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

. N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention tohealth 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

are London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
-A., Oxon. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L, J, 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham, — 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection, 


Oe oe WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others. 


M® S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. x 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


[ | NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 

DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the statf of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference.—Address, A, HADRIAN ALLCKOFT MA, 
11 Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 

G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. 8S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 

number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 

lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 

dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E, SEELEY. 

New Premises, Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FO 
EXAMINATIONS. 









































POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, k. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoymett. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, es 


—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C- 











For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf R e in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 


Durham. 
“Teper 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


EECHCROFT, ST. EBBA’S, EPSOM.— High-class 
HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Recom- 
mended by the Rev. Canon Hunter, Christ Church, Epsom; Lady Adye; 
y Kennaway; and many other parents of pupils t and present.— 
Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss GERTRUDE A, GILBERT. 





b 2. <8 SCA 68 OO ih, 














HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 


late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALIVE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding: 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of tormer 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOOKCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, ady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—141 Regent Street, W. 
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. ICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.— 
) Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical 
culture, Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. : 


AP ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 











8 DECEMBER 4th and 5th, 1901.—EXAMINATION for 15 FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 per annum each), confined to the Sons of Clergymen. 

y ‘Apply to the BURSAK. 
Piao Basienedinai 

TEWLYN and PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ 

‘ SOCIETY. Lessons from the Life, and Landscape, Director, NORMAN 
GARSTIN. 


For particulars apply, 
Miss E, BORLASE, Hon, Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of good 

) social position who require to be in London for study in any branch of 
jut or Literature, or other detinite work. Large airy house near Hyde Park, 
~Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of standing and experi- 
ence desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, GRADUATE, ¢/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 


HE WIFE of a RESIDENT CAMBRIDGE M.A. 
: WISHES to RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS to educate and train 
ES with her niece. Every home care and comfort, with first-class High-school 
‘i education. —Apply, by letter, “‘S.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


OREIGNER WANTS his ENGLISH ESSAYS COR- 


RECTED by highly experienced instructor in ease and grace of style, &c. 
_ Write, “F 949,” Deacon’s, 154 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 




















i MASTER in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C., will be VACANT 


aiter Christmas.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














ECRETARY or CLERKSHIP WANTED by a 
thoroughly experienced SHORTHAND TYPIST. Excellent references, 
—Write, Mrs. HOSTER, St. Stephens Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C. 








2 HE post of SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES | 


| 








4 ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM is a, 


a reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 


Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SEK VICES ARE HELD 


ON SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 


; IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
a and SCHOOLS TOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
EB Navy, and Commercial Life. 

a Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, can RECOMMEND 
afew SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, and in the COUNTRY, 
which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state requirements, and Prospectuses, 
Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Grats? Enauisu, Forercn ?>—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 








UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCLATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


| enim ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
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INVESTED FUNDG......... .£40,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shetlield, who cleared plague of them from Shetlield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s, 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shefiield, 








' End), 








aed OF LONDON. TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstaprisgEp 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 





The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are —en on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest ap: 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

anes ; JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


. CER ey LITERARY PEN 


} 
“ We have tried the ‘ U’ and like it.”—Acadeiny. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, \ 


YPEWRITING.—ALL KINDS of COPYING and 
MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best style. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from many 
literary persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, London, S.W. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash.or offer 
per return of post. 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL ; 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


6 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. CO. : 
For hr mtn apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street, (West 
ondon. 























. aS 7s.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 

S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 

organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PHROWNE;; including second’ 

class return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends» 
leigh Gardens, London, W. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


CyAaere “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





London: Published by the Stat1oners’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; Propert’s ‘‘ Miniatures,”’ 1887 ; “ Queen Mab,” 

1813; Hayley’s “Komuey,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” Pamphlet, 

1841; “John Mytton,” 1835, ’37, or 51; Hissey’s ‘“‘ Old-Fashioned Journey,” 

1884; “Emma,” 3 vols., 1816; Cooke’s ‘‘ Fox Huuting,” 1826; Hissey’s ‘‘ Drive 

through England,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants, 

Catalogues tree.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchauts, John Bright. Street, 
Birmingham, 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 

‘J better known booktinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 
BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker of John Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, 
25s. each given ** Lorna Doone,” 3 vols,, 1869, or Gardiner’s ‘‘ History,” 2 vols.,1863 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK’ 
which includes many fine tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8S.W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio's “ Decameron,” 
2vols. ; Muther’s “ History of Painting’; &c. Please report any standard works, 
Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental books pur- 
chased for cash.—HECTOR'S, Booksellers, Joba Bright Street, Birmingham. 




















FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


| TTPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerayY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhili Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 





A pure Solution. 


€ 
a 





Acidi f the S eh. 
D i N N E FE Oo R D : S a sae a a ol 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


M A G N Ee S ! A g Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. ~ Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
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‘ Rs... 
THE PERFECT --- - November Ist. November 1st, 
Price 6s. Price 6s, 


WRITING MACHINE! 





Waar is wanted in these busy times is a 
Typewriter that will do anything and every- 
thing that may be required of it, will last long, 
need few repairs, and be capable of turning out 
good work at a high rate of speed. 


All these qualities are to be found in 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


which contains the finest materials and the best 

workmanship ; in fact it is the very best that 

money can buy! Before purchasing a Type- 
writer, call and see the YOST in operation. 
Price £23, less 5% for Cash, 

Or by easy instalments. Particulars and Catalogue 


on application to 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 








COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 


In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEW REMAINDERS. 








H. J. GLAISHER, Medical Publisher and Discount 
Bookseller, 


has just issued an important Catalogue of New Remainders in all branches 
of literature at greatly reduced prices, which will be sent free on applica- 
tion.—57 Wigmore Street, Cavendish - are, W. 








Just Published in Two Volumes. 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. By 


Joun Hamitron Tuom. First and Second Series, New Edition, cr. 8vo, 406 

and 430 pp. Price 2s. 6d. each, net. The vols. may be purchased separately. 
PBESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST SERIES.—* A volume of essay-like 
sermons addressed to a thoughtful and cultivated audience. The ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ of the Gospel, its beauty, and many of its winning aspects are 
exhibited with simplicity and grace by Mr. Thom,.”—Academy. *“ It is difficult 
to oe the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of a powerful 
_ lect, fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and keenly critical of the 
deficiencies of the age with which it is the preacher’ 8 duty to deal.” 

- ln London: PHILIP GBEEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 





$$$ 


“WHAT'S WHAT” 


A LONG-WANTED 


GUIDE to MODERN LIFE. 





1.—The Only Single Volume including the subjects of 
all Works of Reference necessary to Modern Life. 


2.—2,500 New Articles, every one written specially for this 
Book since October, 1900—i.e., absolutely up-to-date. 


3.—The work of 56 Writers, including many celebrated Experts, 


4,—Full-page Colour Plates, Portrait of the Author, Tone and Line 
Blocks, Charts, and Maps, all specially Designed and Engrayeq 
for this Book. 


5.—Containing information for Travellers as to Towns of Interest, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Railway Fares and Trains ; ; Journalism, 
Health ; Climates suitable for Invalids ; Tradespeople ; Char. 
acter wai Cure of Diseases ; Dress ; Food ; ; Houses, Flats, &e.; 
Nature of Raw and Manufactured Products ; Social Matters ; 
Management of Servants, Care of Children, Education of 
Girls ; Sports and Games ; Sketches of Celebrated People and 
Places; Medical Men; Training for and Chances in the 
Professions; Drugs and their Properties; Modern Poetry 
and Fiction; House Decoration and Furniture; Musical 
and Artistic Training; Stock Exchange Speculation and 
Gambling ; and Scholarship; Public Schools; Books of 
Science, Novels; the Army, Navy, and Civil Service; 
Employment of Women; Pictures; Shops; Religion, &¢, 


6. Length equal to Ten 6s. Novels; price equal to One. 


7. Edited by HARRY QUILTER. Published by Sonnenschein & Co, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR OCTOBER. 2s. Gd. net. 





Episopes or THE Monts. 

Some Lessons From THE SOUTH AFRICAN Wark. By Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Warren, G.C.M.G. 

Tur SuccESSION TO THE PREMIERSHIP. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

Financiat ANXIETY OF France. By W. RB. Lawson, 

“Boss” Pratt. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘‘The History of Tammany 
Hall.” 

Tur Prospects OF CaTHOLICIsM. By Dr. William Barry, D.D. 

An E1igutTerentu-Century Sotpier. By Hon, Maud Lyttelton. 

American Arrairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tur DeartH OF Naval ENGINEERS. By C. Lart. 

A VINDICATION OF SmR Hupson Lowe. By R. C, Seaton. 

Tue Future oF South AMERica, By Ignotus, 

GREATER BRitarn, 


A New Volume commenced with the SEPTEMBER number, containing :— 
EpIsODES OF THE MonrTuH. 
Tue Causes oF THE SouTH AFRICAN Wak. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P, 
Empress Freperick. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Tur ANATOMY OF THE PrO-BorER. By Walter Raleigh. 
“oe. CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of “‘ The History of Tammany 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tur Crart oF Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Tur CopPERHEADS OF THE AMERICAN CiviL War. By H. W. Wilson. 

In THE Days oF THE CHILLY DraTH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Mave In GERMANY AND Five Years AFTER. By Ernest E. Williams, Author 
of “‘ Made in Germany,” 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDB..........0000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 








£9,802,414, 





iE 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 





Heap Orrices— 
4 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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A SPECIMEN VOLUME MAY BE SEEN AT THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS’, 
IN THE PRESS AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 


Limited to 1,000 Copies. 


Oniform with the *‘ Edinburgh Waverley.” 





ILLUSTRATED WITH 100 PHOTOGRAVURES. 





LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 





Messrs. T. C.and E. C. JACK propose to publish at an early date 
an edition of Lockhart’s “ Lifz or Str WALTER Scort,” in 10 vols., 
uniform with their EDINBURGH WAVERLEY in type and paper, but 
with the addition of a unique series of 100 photogravures, 80 of 
which are portraits of Scoit’s ancestors, family and household, 
friends and contemporaries, and 20 are authentic views of the 
homes of Sir Walter and other places associated with him. 

Text.—The text adopted is that of the revised edition published 
in 1839, in 10 vols. The corrections and emendations which were 
made by Lockhart in the condensed Life published in 1818 will be 
given in footnotes. 

Type and Printing.—The type—a new fount—will be of 
the same bold and beautiful cut as that used for “ The Edinburgh 
Waverley.” The printing, to secure the clearest impression, will be 
direct from the type, which wil! afterwards be distributed. The 
execution of the Letterpress has been entrusted to Messrs. CON- 
STABLE, of Edinburgh. 

Paper.—The paper, as in “ The Edinburgh Waverley,” is made 
of pure rag, remarkably light in weight. 

Binding.—The volumes will be bound in blue linen, gilt tops, 
with morocco label, to range with “Edinburgh Waverley.” They 
may also be had, bound in linen, with design in gold by PauL 
WOODROFFE. 

Limited and Numbered Issue.—The edition for the 
United Kingdom will be strictly limited to 1,000 copies for sale, 


and 40 for the Press and presentation. Each volume will be 
numbered, and the first volume in each sct signed by the Publishers. 


Photogravure Plates.—Scott had for friends and contem- 
poraries all the notable men and women of the last brilliant epoch of 
distinctively Scottish national life. A collection of their portraits, 
such as is here presented, must therefore be of permanent historical 
interest, independently of their association with Sir Walter. The 
series has been selected by and executed under the supervision of 
Mr. JAMES L. CAw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gal. 
lery. All the portraits in the series with one or two exceptions 
have been photographed direct from the paintings, not from en- 
gravings. The photogravure plates have been made by Messrs. T. 
and R. Annan, Glasgow. 


By the kind permission of the Honourable Mrs. Max: 
well Scott, the whole of the fine collection of family 
nd other portraits at Abbotsford (mever before re- 
produced) has been placed at the disposal of the 
Publishers. 


A detailed List of the Plates is given on the Prospectus. 


“THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF LOCKHART’S LIFE OF 
SCOTT” will be published in 10 vols., as above described, at 10s, 6d. 
net the volume, in either style of binding. Each volume will 
contain 10 photogravures, printed direct from the plates, 


ORDERS NOW BEING TAKEN, 





Limited to 1,000 Copies. Vols. I.-XII. Now Ready. 
The Edition is being Rapidly Exhausted. 


THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


“Tt isan Edition with which Ruskin would have been delighted.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, April 17th, 1901. 


LEADING FEATURES— 
(1) Limited Edition, 1,000 Copies only. 
(2) In 48 Vols. at 6s. each net. 
(3) Uniform in Type and Paper with “ The Ediuburgh Sicvenson.” 
(4) Authentie Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravure to each volume. 


[These Plates are a feature of peculiar intereat. They will comprise :— 

1. A very complete series of about 20 Authentic Portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, some of them reproduced here for the first time. ; 

2. Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best kuown characters in 
the Novels. , i : 

8. Portraits of some of the historical personages portrayed in the 
Novels. 

The whole series has been selected by and executed under the super- 
vision of Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. | 

(5) Handsome and Durable Binding. (Buckram, red morocco label, gilt 
top.) 


(8) A Full and Scholarly Glossary to each volume. 


RE-ISSUE—4 handy vols., cloth, gilt tops, at 12s. 6d. net the set, 


THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Text, Notes, Indices, Glossaries, and Mr. Henley’s Essay all as in Original 
Edition. 
Photogravure Portrait as Frontispiece to each Volume. 

The ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 20 original Etchings by 
Wits Hote, R.S.A., i2 Authentic Portraits in Photogravure, and Fac- 
Simile Reproductions of MSS., is still on Sale in 4-vols., buckram, gilt tops, 
at 10s. 6d. each net. 





Originally Published in 6 vols. at £3. Now issued in 1 vol. of 
1,764 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d. net; half bound, 15s, net. 


THE ORDNANCE 
GAZETTEER OF SCOTLAND. 


An Accurate and Graphic Description of every place in Scotland, Statistical, 
Biographical, and Historical. 
Edited by FRANCIS H. GROOME. 
With large Map of Scotland and Appendix giving Abstract of the Census of 1901. 
This New Edition contaizs the entire Text of the expensive edition, with 
all the very full revisions of 1895 and later. 





T..C. and E, C. JACK, Causewayside, Edinburgh. 


Large Type. Annotated. Handy Volumes. 2s. each net. 


THE WINDSOR SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY. N. HUDSON, LL.D. 
LEADING FEATURES— 


(1) Text and Notes are, by arrangement, those of the Harvard Edition. One 
of the most distinctive features of this edition is the treatment of the 
Notes. The aim of the Editor has been to meet the needs of both the 
ordinary reader and the special student. 

(2) The Type is a particularly bold cut of Small Pica; the printing is by Con 
stable, Edinburgh. 

(3) The Paper is pure rag, the same as used for ‘* The Edinburgh Waverley.” 

(4) Handy Volumes. Each volume contains a complete Play. 

(5) Any volume may be purchased separately. 

(6) Frontispieces. The Frontispiece to each volume is in photogravure. 
They are confined to authentic illustrations of Shakespeare—his con- 
temporaries, his country, &c., or are strictly illustrative of the Play. 

(7) Binding. | The volumes are bound in cloth, gilt tops, with beautiful design 
in gold, 


(8) The Price is only 2s. net each volume. To be completed in 40 vols. 
The following Plays are Ready :— 


Hamlet Romeo and Juliet As You Like It 
Coriolanus Merchant of Venice Midsummer Night’s 
Macbeth Julius Cxsar Dream 


Horace Howarp Furness (Editor of the “ Variorum” Shakespeare) says: ‘‘A 
noble edition, with happy mingle of illustration, explanation, and keen, subtle, 
sympathetic criticism.” 

Professor C. T. WINCHESTER says :—“ It seems to me, without question, the 
best edition now printed,” 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net per volume. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 


(ANNOTATED). 
General Editor—Professor W. F. ADENEY, M.A, 


LEADING FEATURES— 
(1) Beautiful Pocket Volumes. 
(2) Authorised Version in Large Type. 
(3) Revised Version (by arrangement with the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities), very fully Annotated. 
(4) Introduction and Index to each Volume. 
(5) Each Volume complete in itself, with Map. 
(6) Printed at Oxford Press on pure rag paper. 
The Volumes Now Ready are :— 
MATTHEW, by Professor W. F. Sater, M.A. 
LUKE, by Professor W. F. Apenry, M.A, 
JOHN, by Rev. J. A. M‘Ciymonst, D.D, 
ROMANS, by Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, by R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Any Volume may be purchased separately. 
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MR. MURRAY'S AUTUMN 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. With 
ps Ng ee To be completed in 12 vols. 


LETTERS. Vol. VI. 1822 to 1824. [Just out. 

This volume completes the new edition of the Letters, and contains a most 
ample Index, which must be of the greatest value to the students of Byron’s 
Works and Life. 


POETRY. Vol. V. Werner, Cain, &c. [Ready shortly. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 


LENNOX, 1745-1826, Daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond, and successively the Wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, 
Bart., and of the Hon. George Napier. From original Documents 
preserved at Melbury; also a short Political Sketch of the 
Years 1760 to 1763, by Henry Fox, first Lord Holland ; and other 
Manuscripts found at Holland House. Edited by the COUNTESS 
OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVORDALE. With numerous Photo- 
gravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 


JOACHIM GOSCHEN, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 
1752-1829. With Extracts from his Correspondence with 
Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Wieland, Kérner, and many other 


Leading Authors and Men of Letters of the Time. By his 
Grandson, ViscouNT GoscHEN. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. demy Svo. [In the press. 


OLD DIARIES. By Lord Ronald Gower. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 


ARCHDEACON DENISON: Fifty Years at 


East Brent. By Louisa DENISON. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo. 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK. An Auto- 
biography. Edited by the late Sir CourTENAY Boyt, K.C.B. 
_ With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


SPEECHES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY, FOURTH EARL OF CARNARVON, ON THE 
AFFAIRS OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. Edited by the 
Hon. Sir RoBertT G. HERBERT, G.C.B. With Meps, crown 8vo. 

[Ln the press. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart., of Aliwal, G.C.B. 
Including his Services in South America—In the Peninsula and 
France—At New Orleans—At Waterloo—In North America 
nnd Jamaica—In South Africa during the Kaffir War—In 


India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. Edited by’ 


G. C. Moorr SMITH. With some Additionai Chapters supplied 
by the Editor, With Portraits and Iliustrations, 2 vols, 
demy Svo. [Ready in November. 


FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 


y Miss E. C. Rickarps, With Portraits and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, [Zn the press. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By Sir Epnwarp HERTSLET, K.C.B., for many years 
Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. | Ready in November, 


STRINGER LAWRENCE. The Father of 
the Indian Army. By Colonel JoHN BIDDULPH, Indian Staff 
Corps, Author of “The XIXth and their Times.” With 
Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE. Being a 


History of the Adventures of Capt. Hoffman, R.N. Edited by 
A. BECKFORD BEVAN and the Rev. H, B. WoLrycHe 
WHITMORE, 





1 vol. demy 8yvo, Illustrated. 
{ Ready in November. 


FINLAND AS ITIS. By Harry de Windt. 


With Map and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, 
large crown Svo, 9s. net, 


| Ready immediately. 








NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
A MODERN ANTAEUS. By the Writer of 


“ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” [Ready i mmediately, 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. By Samuel] 


MERWIN. [Ready immed iately, 


THE CAVALIER. By G. W. Cable, Author 


ot “Old Creole Days,” &c. [Ready next week, 


NEW 2s. 6d. NET NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “A COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 


THE GATHERING of BROTHER HILARIUS, 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, [Just out, 
ANTONIA. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. 
[Ready neat week, 


A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ecclesiastical, 
Decorative, and Domestic, its Makers and Marks, By 
WILFRED J. Oripps, C.B., F.S.A., Author of “ College and 
Corporation Plate,” “Old French Plate,’ &c. With 123 
Illustrations and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles of Plate Marks, 
A fine Edition on Large Paper, with additional Photogravures, 
Crown 4to, £2 2s. net. [Ready neat week, 


A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of 


War and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By Francis 


FREMANTLE, M.A. M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil Surgeon 
with the South African Field Force. With Illustrations, 
crown Syo, [ Ready immediately, 


CHRIST OUR LIFE: a Volume of Sermons. 


By R.C. Moperty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford: Author of “ Ministerial Priesthood,” “ Atonement and 
[ In the press, 


Persouality.” Demy 8vo. 


THE WAR-SONGS OF THE PRINCE OF 


PEACE. <A Devotional Commentary on the Psalter. By the 
Rey. R. M. BENson, M.A., sometime Head of the Cowley 
Fathers. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. Vol. I. HELPS 
FOR USING THE PSALTER.—Vol. IT. A COMMENTARY ON 
THE PSALTER. {Just out. 


SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH. The 


Golden Lectures for 1900-1901. By the Rev. H. R. GAMBLE, 
Vicar of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Just out, 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, Pro- 


fessor of Chinese in Owens College; Consul-General in Corea, 
1886-7. Large crown Svo, 8s. net. | Ready in October. 
This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer's 
personal experience in China, and illustrating the character and customs of the 
Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings among 
themselves and with other nationalities, 


GIFT BOOKS. 
AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 


DILLINGHAM Pierson, Author of “Among the Farm-yard 
People,” “ Forest People,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 
[Just out. 


THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST. 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think. Work, and 
Live. By Patn pu CHAILLU, Author of “ Explorations in 
Equatorial Africa,” “ The Land of the Midnight Sun,” &c. With 
over 50 Illustrations by C. R. Knight and J. M. Gleeson. Large 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


T9QOI. 





A CHEAPER EDITION, 
"ni ith “ The Origin of Species” and ‘‘ The Voyage of a Naturalist.” 
Uniform with ‘ 2s. Gd. net. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN 


2ELATION TO SEX. By Caartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 1,060 pages, 
aor Tiadsstions, large crown Svo, 2s, Gd. net. | Ready skortly. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION: Essays towards a Con- 


structive Policy. Edited by Laurte Magnus, M.A., Magdalen College, 
| Ready during October. 





Oxford, S$vo, 1 vol. 
Contents. 
Chap. 1. AIMS AND METHODS. By the Editor. 
Chap. 2. CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By the 
‘ Zev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Chap. 5. THE TRAINING AND REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS, By 
j Francis Storr, B.A., Editor of the Jovrnal of Education, 
Chap. 4. THE INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Sir Joshua 
, Fitch, Lu.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 
Chap. 5. SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. By Prof. li. E. Arinstrong, Ph. D., F.B.S. 
Chap. 6. INDUSTRIAL NEEDS. By A. D. Provand, formerly M.P. for 
‘ Glasgow. 
7, COMMERCIAL EDUCATION :— : 
om: (a) Secondary. By 'T. A. Organ, L.C.C., Vice-Chairman of the 
Technical Education Board. 
(b) University. By Professor W. A. S, Hewins, Director of the 
London School of Economics, 
Chap. 8. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By JohnC. Medd, M.A., Executive 
P Member of the Agricultural Education Committee, 

. THE PLACE OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN A LIBERAL 
adie EDUCATION, By H. W. Eve, formerly Head-Master of University 
College School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c, 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. 


By Ouiver J. THATCHER and FERDINAND ScuwILt, Authors of <4 Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” Revised and Adapted to the Kequirements of English 
Colleges aud Schools by AkTHUR Uassart, M.A., Christ Church, Oxtord. 
With Bibliographies at the end of each Section, With Maps, Geneal gical 
Tables, crown Svo0, 9s, (Reedy during Uclober. 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By Pro- 
fessor Harrison Moorr. Demy 8vo. Ready during October, | 
The Contents include among others Chapters on the following Subjects :-- 
Tur Sources OF THE LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE COLONIES. 
Tue History oF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. i 
Tue NarURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE FrperaL COMMONWEALTH, 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREATER BRITALN. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. By A. W. Jose. 


With over 20 Coloured and other Maps, large crown tvo, 6s, [Just ont, 





WATER TUBE BOILERS. By Leslie S. Robertson, 
Assoe.M.Inst.C.E.. M.ILM.E., M.ILN.A. With many Illustrations, demy 
Svo, 8s. net. [Ready immediately. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History 
of Exploration and Geographical Science from the Opening of the Tenth 
to the Middle of the Tlarteenth Century (A.D, 200-1250), By C. Raysonxp 
Beaziey, Fellow of Merton College, Oxtord; Author of “The Dawn of 
Modern Geography from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 A.D.” 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo. {fieady during October. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMI- 
NARIES, A Study of the Evidence, Literary und Topographical. By 
G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer ut Brasenose College, and University 
Lecturer in Classical Geography, With Maps and Illustrations, demy 3vo, 
2ls, net. [Ready immediately, 


THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. New Testament 


Teachings for Secondary Schools, A Sequel to ‘ The Dawn of Revelation.” 
By Miss M. Bramstox, Author of ‘‘'The Dawn of Revelation, “J udewa and 
her Rulers,” &e, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just ont, 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, Chaps. 1-9. Bound together in 1 vol. for the special Use of 
Candidates for the London University Examinations. Crown 5vo, 5s. 


(dust out, 
wigeae 
STANLEY’S LIFE OF ARNOLD. Teachers’ Edition. 
With a Preface by Sir Josuva Fircn, LL.D., formerly H.M,. Chiei Inspector 
of Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pp. in1 vol., with Photogravure 
Portrait, and 16 Half-Tone Uustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. : 7 
[Ready immediately. 
This work is set by the Board of Education for the Elementary Teachers’ 
Certificate, 1902, 





MR. MURRAY'S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


This Series of Volumes is intended for the general reader as well as for school 
use, There are many subjects, formerly described as Edueational, on which 
the intelligent reader of to-day is required, or desires, to inform himself, for 
the purposes of his business or his recreation. To this end the services of 
expert writers have been requisitioned, and the Series, it is hoped, will ulti- 
mately be found to cover in convenient and readable volumes a wide field of 
human knowledge. 


Several Volumes of the Series contain appropriate Illustrations, Maps, 
Diagrams, &c., and their prices will vary from a Shilling to Half-a-Crowu, 
Among those already in course of preparation are :— 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 


-, Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn, E:ditor of “ Lyra Sacra,” &e. 
[In active preparation. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE. By Lord 


Avescry, F.R.S., ke. With many Illustrations, [In active preparation. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Ceasar, 


King Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lapy Maeyvus, Author of “ Boys of 
the Bible,” &. With lilustrations, [Shortly. 
This volume, designed for school and home use, is based on the recommenda- 
tions for history teaching made by Professor Withers at the invitation of the 
School Board for London. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. 


Preecr, K.C.B., &e., sometime Presideut of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, (Shortly. 


ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. By W. C. Clinton, 


B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, a College, 
London, [Shortly, 
This volume is written with particular. reference to the requirements of the 
preliminary examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. By J. H. 


Lronarv, B.Sc. With a Preface by Dr. Gtapstone, F.R.S. 
(Immediately. 
These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 
the learner's powers of observation aud experiment, 


ALGEBRA. PartlI. By E. M. Langley, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master at the Modern School, Bedford, and S. N. B. 
Brap ey, M.A. (Immediately. 

This voluine is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained separately, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION INCLUDE: 


THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE. By C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ARTISANS. By Prof. O. Henrici, F:R.S., &e. 

INTRODUCTION TO PLATO’S ‘‘REPUBLIC.” By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

MUSIC. By A. Kalisch, M.A. . 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. By S. Rappoport, 
°h.D. 

HEROES OF THE WEST: a Biographical Sketch of Modern History. 
By the Rey, A. J. und Mrs. CartrLe and F, 8. Marvin, M.A, 

TENNYSON’S ‘‘ ENONE.” By Laurie Magnus, M.A., &e. 


Mn, MORRAYS NEW eaeRe OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
TEXT BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH. Part II. By W. Mansfield 


Poonr, M.A., and Micuet Bsccer. Crown 8vo, [Ready shortly. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav 


Hetn, University oi Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University 
of Aberdeen, nud Mice, Becker, Professor of Modern Languages in the 


Feole Alsacienue, Paris, Parc L., witha Map. [Ready shortly. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE: a Manual of Business 


Methods and Transactions, By ALGeRNoN WarReN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Juet out. 


FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND OUTLINES OF SYNTAX. 


By G. H. Ciarxe, M.A. [Ready shortly. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF POETRY. 


By Lavriz Maenvs. [In the press. 
THE SOIL. By A. D. Hall, M.A., Principal of 
the South-Easters Agricultural College. Jn the press. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH. Part I. 2s. 6d, 
BRITAIN OVER THE SEAS. 2s. 6d. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & CO,’S 
LIST. 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. Illustrated 


by numerous Diagrams. By “‘ TaRBartT.” 


Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt. Handsomely printed 
in Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d. net. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 


PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By “ CAVENDISH.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By ‘‘ HELLESPONT.” 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED ; OR, PRAC- 


TICAL BRIDGE. By W. Darron. 





Seventh Hdition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game, by ‘‘ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by ‘‘Bapswortu.”—Also THE POCKET 

GUIDE TO BRIDGE, by “ Boaz.”’ 6d. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
90th Thousand, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 

New Edition (24th), with the New Code of Laws 
(revised 1900), 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


By “*CavENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Seventh Edition, carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Brynert, Re- 


tired Champion. Edited by ‘“ CavenpisH.” 
With upwards of 200 Ulustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 


Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “‘ CavenpIsuH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. net, 


’ , 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “ CaveNpDisH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “Cavenpisx.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d, net. 


Ld 
9 

RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 

Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 

a Guide to the Game by “‘ Cavenpisu.” 
CARD GAMES by ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each net. American Leads (8vo), 
Pocket Series: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; 
Leads ; Rules for Second Hand ; Rules for Third 
Hand. Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bé- 
zique. Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. 
Spoil-Five, Calabrasella, Sixty-six. 








Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. net. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 
Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientitic and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game,— 
““WHIST RHYMES,” 34d, net. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by James Cray, 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1902, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Bookseilers and 
Stationers. Also, “FINGER,” “THUMB,” & 
*PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the New 
“DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 








Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
. THOS. DE LA RUE & CO, Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & 60.’S 


NEW LIST. 


‘“*MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. 


Price 6s. 


DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. 


Price 6s. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH 


HIS WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE CHERIE. 
By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. Price 1s, net. 


During October Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 
will publish the following Books :— 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


By E. NESBIT. Price 6s, 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER, Price 6s, 
TATTY. By Prerer Fraser. Price 6s. 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 





READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 


famous Cat Artist, and Ceontributions from 
many Literary Celebrities. Price 1s, 


ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Lid, 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


FROM A MIDDLESEX GARDEN: 
A Book of Garden Thoughts. 
By ALFRED H. HYATT. 

Prefatory Note by the Hon. Mrs. Borie (E.V.B.) 
With 8 Drawings by Mary Tourtel, and other 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to, bound in specially-designed 
cover, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘This book—notes made during the past three 
years—claims in no sense of the word to be a 
practical gardening book, neither does it deal ex- 
clusively with the garden’sendless charms. Beyond 
the ordered paths and carefully-planned flower-beds, 
there lies another world—Nature’s own garden— 
and of this realm’s many beauties has a record been 
kept, helped in numerous cases by some forcible 
quotation from well-known Nature enthusiasts.” 

—Author’s Note, 


GOD THE BEAUTIFUL: 
An Artist’s Creed. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net, 


London: 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NUESTRO TIEMPO. 


The Leading Spanish Monthly Magazine. 
A complete Review of Literature, Art, Society, and 
Politics in Spain. 

Subscriptions for England, 10s. per six months, 

Subscriptions and advertisements received, aud 
separate numbers of the Review may be obtained of 
the principal Booksellers and of DAVIES & CO., 
23 Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, E.C, 











R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
910 / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 / 
° = ° 


“s repayable on demand. 2 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 





FRANCIS RBAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE? SERIES 


THE CONFLICT: 
Or FOREWARNED, FOREARMED, 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, wa, 
Vicar of- Kidderminster, ; 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 
It is hoped that this little book ma 
some use, especially for boys who may re fh foal 
home for the first time. An attempt has been 
made to touch in a simple way at least some of the 
difficulties they meet with on their journey through 


life, BBA ben ince pene 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH, 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 
“Full of good advice and within every one's 
reach,’’—Spectator, 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By 
Pue@ze ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
“ Wanted, a Camel,” &e. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 

* Well worth the money.” —Guardian, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By Meticent Coorer. 2 parts, paper, 3d, each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

*‘ Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A.M. ALExanpDER. Paper, 34; 
cloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.’’—Hospital, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK. 
ERY. By Aice MAssInGBERD, 2 parts, paper, 
3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 

A most fascinating little work,”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. ByJosepna 
Cranz, Author of “ Winifred’s Home,” &e, 
Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TIONS. Collected by M. Trebecx, 2 parts, 
paper, 3d. eaeh ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK 
a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsron, Paper, 
3d.; cloth, 6d. i 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 
* oe eageiaael BLACKBURNE. Paper, 34d,; 
cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Edited by M. Treseck. Cloth, 6d.; printed in 
red and black, cloth 1 boards, 1s. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 7°" 2" 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in Londen andthe +“ . 
Provinces, gives us additional cen- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is 10 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them ia 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester 3 26 Market Street. Ba cts 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


EDITION, Revised and considerably Enlar ed by the addition 
TWENTIETH “The Thirty-nine Articles,” &e. ” 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, 


and Contents. By Canon Evax DanizL. ‘700 pages, large crown “Sy 0, cloth 
“ ie nable.”"—Guardian (SEcoND Notice). 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss. 


SQME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INGE- 


LOW AND HER E ARLY FRIENDS. With Photogravure Portrait. 
‘Tcis obvious that the writer was weil qualified...... It is refreshing to turn 
{oa life so singularly retired and so absolutely free from all desire to stand in 
the glare of public notice.” —World, 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, 


MEMOIR OF HENRY TWELLS, late Hon. 


Canon of Peterborough. By the Very Rev. W. C. nl Dean of Peter- 
borough. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL. By 


the Rev. J. P. F. Davrpson. With Short Memoir by his Son, AnruuR . 
Davipson. With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth boards, ts, 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Hocxiye. A Volume of Essays 
contributed by the late Bisuop oF Durgam: Canons Gore :, Scorr HOLLAND, 
and §. A. Barnetr; Revs. A. L. Linzer, A. Cuanpier, T. C. Fry, and 
Percy DEARMER. 
« An excellent book, consisting of a series of short and stirring addresses by 
well-known Churehmen.’ ’—Literary World, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLAY AND POLITICS. Recollections of 


Malaya. By an Oxp ResiveEnv. 
«Told with humour, and all first hand.”—Literature. 


Demy $vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


LAITY IN COUNCIL. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical and Social Problems, 
BY LAY MEMBER S OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

This Volume includes :—The Church and the Nation. G. E. Mead.—Dis- 
establishment. A. W. Crickmay.—-Cone — Endowment. J. M. Ludlow.-- 
The Work of Laymen in the Parish. A. Ford.—The Work of Women. 
L. Creighton.—Brotherhoods. H. W. Hale Ritual. G. W. E. Russell.—Chureh 
Courts. G@. J. Talbot.—The Church and the Drama. Ben Greet.—-Temperance 
Work. F. Sherlock.—The Labour Movement. A. T. Gordon-Beveridge.— 
Labour Conciliation and Arbitration. S. B. Boulton.—Women in Industrial 
Work. M.S. Grew.—Dangerous Trades, G. M. Tuckwell. 

“Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of 
vital importance to the Church.”—Church Quarterly Review. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & ©0., London. 


THE WORKS OF 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Frost, Gifford, Beard, and Sandham, 8vo, cloth extra, 14s, 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812; or, The 


History of the United States Navy during the Last War with Great 
Britain, Eighth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


AMERICAN IDEALS, and other Essays, 


Social and Political. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53, 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound, and Rifle. Illustrations by Remington, Frost, Sandham, Beard, 
and others. 8vo, cloth extra, ls, 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 4 vols., 


with Maps, 8vo, cloth. Sold separately, each 10s, 64. Vol. I. ‘From the 
Alleghanies to the Mississippi,” 1769-177 6; Vol. IL, * From the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi,’’ 1776-1783; Vol. Tir “The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths,” 1784. 1790 ; Vol. IV., “Louisiana and the 
North-West,” 1791-1809. 





The Sagamore Edition. 


Uniform binding, 14 volumes, 16mo, each containing a Frontispiece 





Khaki-coloured cloth, 2s. 6d. per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES IN SERIES: 
1. American Ideals. | 9. The Winning of the West.— 
2. Administration—Civil Service | Part Ill, 
3. The Wilderness Hunter. |10. The Winning of the West.— 
4. Hunting the Grisly. | Part IV. 
5. Hunting Trips of aRanchman | 11. The Winning of the West.— 
6. Hunting Trips on the Prairie Part V. 


and in the Mountains. 42. 
° The » Winning of the West. ei 


| 13. 
8. The ¥ Winning of the West. | 14. 


The Winning of the West.— 
Part VI. 


~1 


Naval War of 1812—Part I. 
Naval War of 1812—Part II. 





G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, London and New York. 





DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


LUCAS CLEEVE'’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT 


BUILDINGS. By the Author of ‘ Lazarus,” “As the Twig is Bent,” 
&e. Cloth, 6s. [Fast out, 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By 


the Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &e. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 





JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 
HIS LAWFUL WIFE. Cloth, 6s 


Queen says.—‘* A charming book.” 
Spectator.— The story is written in a lively and readable manner.” 
Glasg ow Herald,—‘ The story may be read with pleasure.” 


LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. CO. M. 


Diext, Author of ‘‘The Garden of Eden,” “A Woman's Cross, ” &e. 
Cloth, 6s. [Next weeks 


JESSE. By Grorce Martowe. Cloth, 6s. 


Manchester Courier —‘ A well-written and thoroughly interesting story. 
The author carries you impetuously with him from the first page to the last. 
Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant character.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘ Fascivating and compels attention.” 

Bool: kseller.—** A clever and original story.’ 

n Daily Mercury.—*‘ The story is certainly very well constructed and 
told in a charming and intensely interesting manner, 

Aberdeen Journal.—‘‘ A weli-told tale full of living characters and strong 
situations,” 


FOR ALL TIME. By Cuive R. Feny, 
Author of “ For the Old Flag,” “* The White Flower,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 

Sketch.—‘ Lovers of honest sentiment in fiction will be genuinely pleased with 
*For All Time.’ 

Manchester Couriev.—“ This story will appeal to a large number of readers, 
oa The plot is well written and full of life.’ 

Sportsman.—‘* Written with spirit and not lacking in charm,” 

Rejferee.— A cleverly written story of love and journalism.” 

St. Jaines’ 's Gazette—‘* There is an ingenuous freshness about Mr, Clive Fenn’s 
story.’ 


London : '\DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


YORKE THE ADVENTURER. By Lovis BkEcKE, 


Author of “By Rock and Pool,” &e. e. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. Being the Further Adven- 
tures of the Treasure Seekers. By E. Nessit, Author of “ Nine Unlikely 
Tales.’ With many Llustrations, cloth gilt, 6s, 


A DOUBLE CHOICE. By JAMES Baker, Author of 


“The Cardinal's Page,” &e. Second Edition, Cloth, 6s. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN ° 























IN THE EPOCH OF 
ad dua By Countess Martinenao Casaresco. Cheap Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. 6¢ ees 


UP FROM SLAVERY. The Autobiography of Booker 
T. Washington. Second Edition. Cloth, 6s, net. 

"CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S BOOKS. 

WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. — MORE 
ABOUT WILD NATURE.—INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
—GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. Mlustrated, cloth, 2s. each. 


A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rn oth, 2s. each 





By Rrra, Author of “ Vanity : 
the Confessions of a Court Modiste,” ” &e. 63. New Large Edition, oe 


THE BOURGEOIS. E. 


3v H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 68. 
THE HERB MOON. By Joun Oniver Hosses. Cheap 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE 
ZU IDERZEE, By W. YW. J. 1 — and J. G. Veipuerr. Illustrated, cloth, 21s. 


EY 5 23. cloth. 


THE LETTERS OF “HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 
—DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Parx.--THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND 
LORD WICKENHAM By Joux Oniver Hopses.—ANOTHER ENGLISH- 
WOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By Barry Par, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

















Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Half 

* , alf- 

= ear! ean rly. 

Inciuding postage to any part of the United ¥early Yearly. Quarterly 
£ 


BAGO ocacvccese:« .-sacoveccacetccesios EO O5.63 WIG Sacco OF 2 
Including postage to avy of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, p 

China, GC. cccccccccccceeccccoccscccecese 120 .6...-018 Sacc.0 7 § 











“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive p owers she og the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1. No. I. 


From birth to 3 months. 


“Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 
Fre om 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘Loadon, E.C. 
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SANDS AND CO. 


TRAVEL, HISTORY, AND 


BIOGRAPHY. 
IN SICILY. By Dovetas Stapuy. This 


work contains an exhaustive and interesting description of the 

various ruined Palaces, Temples, &c., to be seen in the country, 
with the most reliable information to be obtained on all 
matters concerning the inhabitants, customs, and architecture 
of present or ancient times. It contains Maps and over 300 
Miustrations, including 13 Plates from Oil Paintings specially 
cxecuied for the work by Miss MARGARET THOMAS, and many 
reproductions of old engravings taken from prints out of works 
now practically unprocurable, No trouble or expense has been 
spared to make this book the standard work on Sicily. In 2 
vols. 4to, 3 guineas net, 


OUR GREAT VASSAL EMPIRE. 


By W.S. Linney, F.R.S. This book forms practically the most 
recent history of India, With Maps and Tables, large crown Svo, 
7a. Gd, 


THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. 


By the late Baron pk SantA ANNA Nery. Translated by 
GEORGE HumpPHERY, F.R.G.S. ° Liberally Illustrated and con- 
taining a Map of “ The State of the Amazon,” and a very com- 
plete Index, demy S8vo, 16s. net. 


MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF 


ENGLAND. By J. M.Sronre. A History of Mary I. as found 
in the Public Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, in Original 
Private Letters, and other Contemporary Documents throwing 
a new light on ber character and presenting a more broad- 
ininded aud impartial view of her actions. A most important 
addition to the historical knowledge of the day. The book 
contains 9 Plates from well-known paintings and engravings, 
and a Facsimile of a Letter written in the Princess Mary’s own 
hand. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, 12s, 6d. net. 


AFOOT THROUGH THE KASH- 


MIR VALLEYS. By Marton Dovugutry. An interesting 
record of the travels of a lady in an out-of-the-way region. 
Very fully [lilustrated from Photographs taken on the spot. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
a Versified 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: 


Autobiography. Translated and Supplemented by WILLIAM 
MicHAEL Rosserri, Containing several Illustrations of 
universal interest and much hitherto unpublished information 
about the childhood of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Christina 
Rossetti. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN OF 


1900, By Lieut.-Col. A. PF. Montanaro, R.A, and Captain 
ARMITAGE, D.J5.0. With Illustrations, Map, and Plan of 
Kumasi. Containing also a Chapter on the West African 
Goldfields. Demy &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
MEN v. DEVILS. By T. Kryaston-CrarKe. 


Tilustrated by John Hassall. An Exposure of Malpractices on the Stock 
Exchange and the Tricks of Outside Brokers. First Edition of 10,000. 
*E Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


PRINCE CHARMING. By Rrra. A Fantastic 


Episode of Court Life dealing with the Adventures of a Certain Royal 
Person in Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TAKEN BY ASSAULT. By Mortey Roperts. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE HERITAGE. By Evwiy Pocu and 


Goprrey Burcuett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CASE AND THE CURE. By Gerrrupz 


Gorpon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR 


FOLLY. By Newron Sanpars. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE PLACE OF DREAMS. By the Rev. 


W. Barry, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. By Fra. 


Grronamo Savonanota. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Very Rev. 
J. Procrog, S.T.L. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


—___.., 
Price 2s. net per volume. 


THE TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS, 
Edited by WILLIA*! MACDONALD. 


Special Features. 


DECORATIVE BINDING, in red and black, by N. Vanderlyn and others, 

BINDING, TITLE-PAGE and DECORATIONS different in each book, 

Each volume will be sold in an ART CASH, will carry GILT TOPS ana 
SILK BOOK-MARKER, and will be illustrated always with a 
OMiGINAL DRAWING (by Geo. Morrow and others), often with 
severa: 

Size—Pocket duodecimo (63 by 4 inches). 

The works published will generally be of classic rank, but not to the exclusiog 

of contemporary works of distinction. 

An important CRITICAL MONOGRAPH will preface each volume, 


BRET HARTE’S TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS 
AND SELECTED VERSE, 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND, 


IN PREPARATION. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Edited by oe A.C 


BALZAC’S PERE gORIOT. 


New English Translation. 
To be followed hy others. 
PROSPECTUS TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








" Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. Reset from new type. New Binding Design by A. Scott 
Rankin, and New Photogravure Frontispiece after Percy Robertson, 


With 46 Lllustrati ome ee on ig “tala and 2 Maps of 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


* A really good book, well written and well illustrated....... Readers will find 
in the author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical agsocia- 
tions of her theme.” —Spectator. 

“A new edition, excellently printed and  omnioaly pa, of that vividly 
written and beautifully illustrated book, ‘The Pilgrims’ Way,’ has just been 
published. It is certainly one of — pest issues so far put forth, the paper 
and and type being particularly good.’’— World, 


Crown 4te, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 
With 58 Full-page Illustrations printed on Plate Paper. 


THE HIGHLAND TAY 


From Tyndrum to Dunkeld. 


Illustrated by the Drawings of A. Scorr Ranxry. 
By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Seot. 


** A noble volume....... This is the book of the Tay, final and adequate.......Mr. 
Rankiu's pictures are charming.” —Academy. 
“Well illustrated, pleasantly written, this book will be welcome to all who 
have felt that on the banks of the Tay the glamour of a romantic history can 
enhance even the beauty of nature.’ Stan dar d. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a. 


E N T R E E S A Collection of Recipes, including 
s 


Selection suitable for Jewish 
Cookery. 
By Miss C. L. HOWLAND, 
Diplomée of the National School of Cookery, and with practical experience in 
the cuisine of one of the best London Clubs, 

“Miss Howland has written the best cookery book that has come into my 
hands for a very long time.......You can read a recipe in this volume and know 
what the author is talking about. The instructions are very clear, and they 
make you feel for the first time in your life that you could make a mayonnaise 
if you were put to it.”-—-Cundid Friend, 





London: H. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS, 


An gy of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’—Bookman. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well 28 
of classical archeology.” —Scotsman. 

«“ Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Oaford Magazine. 

London: C. J, CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
eee OF A DUG-OUT; or, The 


nees of a Reserve Officer. By Captain Bastien Kine. 1s. 
< is instructive from its actuality, and should have the attention of 
el iu War Office Reform.’’—Scotsman, 








LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. W.C 


'H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUYIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxwen, Lonsox. Codes: Usicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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ur. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST. 


Mr. JOHN LONG will publish Next Week a 
highly important and deeply interesting 
Novel entitled 


THE REAL GHRISTIAN, 


By LUCAS CLEEVE (Mrs. Howard Kingscote). 
Price 6s. 


vel is likely to create a stir in the book world, and keen curiosity 

p ifaw sad tO pnd who are the characters the author has depicted. To 
b< with the large advance orders received the publisher is preparing a very 
ae First Edition. Orders should be placed at once with the Librarics and 


Booksellers to secure an early copy. 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON 


Price 6s, 





NOTICE.—This is the most important novel Miss Florence Warden has 
written within recent years, and is now published for the first time. A very 
large sale is anticipated. Be careful to ask at your library for ** The Lovely 
Mrs. Pemberton.” 


Popular Six=~Shilling Novels. 





By Vicror1a Cross. 
By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 
BARBARA WEST. By KricHLEy SNowDEN. 
BLUE BONNETS UP. By Tuomas Prykerron. 
THE DIVA. By Anyiz Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
THE LORDS OF LIFE. By Besste Dm. 
THE HERETIC. By Rosr. Jas. Less. 


MISS PAUNCEFORT’S PERIL. 
By Mrs. CHARLES MARTIN, 


ANNA LOMBARD. 
AN ILL WIND. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


CILBERT PARKER'S NEW NOVEL 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RIGHT oF WAY, 


By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘The Lane that had no Turning,” &c. 

The Bookman.—‘‘ Mr. Parker has a fine eye for romantic situations, and an 
extraordinarily fine sense of romantic atmosphere. Also he can lay his finger 
accurately on the qualities in man or woman which make for romance. He can 
bring them together with the right clash, and in the clash he often sounds 
adeep note. The story may have a great success. Even an enormous one 
would not wholly surprise us. What is more, its success would do the public 
credit.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Parker has a gift of his own in the way of 
romance, an eye for human nature, and a keen sense of drama. * The Right of 
Way’ is fully as good as anything he has done—in some respects his best 


novel,” 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


The Siandard.—“'The story deals with those strong passions and intense 
emotions that do not depend for their interest on the framework and setting in 
which they are presented. Nowhere else has the author worked with a surer 
touch; nor does he elsewhere exhibit an equal command of unforced pathos and 
genuine tragedy. The story is full of dramatic incident.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of “The Lane that had no Turning,” &e. 
PRICL SIX SHILLINGS. 
OVER SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 








MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, KIM. 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIpuinc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN'S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information, 
Globe 8vo, thin paper, 10s. net. 


EDITION-DE-LUXE OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium &vo. Uniform with Tennyson, 
Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The Edition is limited to 
525 copies, 100 of which are for America. 1s. 6d. net per volume 
(sold only in sets). 

Vol. I. THE LIFE. (in‘4 vols.) With Portrait. 


New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. Svo, 10s. net. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ A book to get, a book to read, and a book 


to keep.” 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
SELECT WORKS OF 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


Comprising THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, PLAYS, AND POEMS, 
Edited by A. W. Pottarp. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
By THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH & her GERMAN GARDEN.” 

The Benefactress. 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
The Secret Orchard. 


Herb of Grace. 

















ROSA N. CAREY. 


ERIC PARKER. 
The Sinner and the Problem. 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. Circumstance. 


EVELYN SHARP. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. 


With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 
OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With Illus- 
trations in Colour by Bram SHaw, THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND 
Crown 8v0, “ODYSSEY 6s. B | MARY. Pa Mrs. ye; os 
THE BOYS 5 yy, Author o “‘ Carrots,” &e. vith 
Water Cortanp Perry. With) Mlustrations byH. RK, Mruar. 


Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. } 4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d 
GLOBE.—“ Mr. Perry's book should | pebeneggert go Aosendt gs 

have many juvenile readers and ap- THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF 
preciators...... Altogether a goodly! BRIAN O’LINN. With Illustrations 
volume.” | by S. Rosamonp PRAEGER. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


TO HIMSELF. In English by Geratp H. Renpvatt, M.A, Litt.D 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENG- 


LAND. By ReetnaLp Biomrietp, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by 
F. InrtGo THomas, Architect. Crown évo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHANNINE PROBLEMS AND 


MODERN NEEDS. By Rev. H. T. Purcuas, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
“VOLUME IV., CONCLUDING THE WoRK. aS ae 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD 


CONTEMPORARIES, Edited by Professor A. B. Hart. Extra Crown 8vo, 
Vol. I. Era or CoLontsatrion, 1492-1689. Vol. II. 1689-1783. Vol. ITT. 
National EXpansion, 1733-1845. Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 1845- 
19), $s. 6d. net each. 


























London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates (5 Portraits) and 15 other Ilustrations, 
Svo, 18s. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 

*.* This book is an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, 
and especially as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the 
other murderers of her husband, Lord Darnley. The author has 
enjoyed the advantage of using authentic materials hitherto unknown 
to historians, namely, a number of the MSS. employed by Mary's 
enemies in getting up their case agaixst her. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES PACET, 


Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons, 


“Itis a matter for unmixed congratulation that something like an adequate 
account of the history and career of the late Sir James Paget should be given 
to the world, and that it should be given at a time when his personality is stil) 
fresh in the recollection of his friends. Even those who had no personal 
knowledge of the subject of the biography will be able to obtain from it some 
sonception, if an inadequate one, of the lofty integrity, the luminous intellect 
Yhe untiring perseverance, and the unfailing benevolence by which Sir Jameg 
Paget was distinguished among his contemporaries.”—Times. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF 


NORTH AMERICA. By Pavt Founrar. With a Preface by W. H. 
Hupson, Author of “The Naturalist in La Plata,” &, Crown 8vo, 


9s. 6d. net. 
LEISURABLE STUDIES: By the Rev. T. 


H. Passmore, M.A., Author of “The Things Beyond the Tomb,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Contents:—The “Religious Woman” — Preachments — Silly Ritual— The 
Tyranny of the Word—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo 
Creator—Concerning the Pun—Proverbia. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported 


by Cunnrncnam GerzI£, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

_*,* The Vicar and his friends in the pleasant evenings at the Bathscombe 
Vicarage discuss many subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, social, moral, literary, 
and theological ; the spealers, both clerical and lay, varying the qraver subjects 
by quiet humour and frequent digressions into popular natural history ‘and 
elementary physical philosophy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, and other 


Sketches. ry from Punch, By F. AnstEr, Author of “‘ Vice Versa,” 
& — Populi,” &, With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE 


PILGRIM’S DAY; Selections in Prose and Verse. By the Editor of 
“« Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY: a 


Review, Comparison, and Restatement, with Special Reference to certain 
Rampton Lectures and Recent Works on Atonement and Inspiration. By 
G. Vance Smits, B.A., Philos. and Theol. Doct. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and partly Rewritten. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 398. OCTOBER, 1901. 8vo, 6s. 
Tur Frencx ExPepition TO Eerrr in 1798. 
Rome AND THE NOVELISTS. 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AND Natives Lire 1s Sout AFRICA. 
Lire rn Portrr anp Law 1s TASTE. 
Macic anp RELIGION. 
Recent Russian Mtsic in ENGuanp. 
THE MACEDONIAN PROBLEM AND ITS Factors. 
ScxooLroom Cuassics in Fiction—A Survev. 
Tue FIGHT AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN NOVEL. 
. THE Giaseow ScHoot or PAINTING. 
Party Pouirics aND THE Wak. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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FROM HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S List, 
THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE SERIES. 


Edited by HOWARD A, KENNEDY. 1s. 6d. per volume 

Eleven volumes now ready, consisting of rolumes on INDIA. 4 
Demetrius C. Boulger; AUSTRALIA, by Flora f, Shaw, 
CANADA, by Howard A. Kennedy ; SOUTH AFRICA: NEW 
ZEALAND. dy the Hon. W. Pember Reeves; THE WEST 
INDIES ; WEST AFRICA, by Mary Kingsley ; EGYpT: 
UGANDA, by Gen. ¥. D. Lugard ; and NEWFOUNDLAND: 
with an introductory volume, THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. 

by Sir Walter Besant. : 


THE STORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. ByF. E. Smith, 


s. 6d. [Now ready, 
THE STORY OF BURMA. By E. G. Harmer 
1s, 6d. [Ready shortly,” 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir John 


A. Cocrsurn, K.C.M.G. With a Preface by Sir Cuartes W. 
M.P. Now ready, 2s. 6d. net. . Ditxe, Bart, 
The story of the Federal Movement in Australia graphically told, 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH EAST 


AFRICA. By J. W.Grecory, D.Sc. Ready shortly, 6s. net. With Ma 
and Illustrations. Ps 
DR. HORTON'S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRINITY. A Volume of Sermons, 


By Dr. R. F, Horton. Cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait, 3s, 64, 
cady immediately, 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS: an Allegory. 


By W. J. Dawson. Fifth Edition now ready. 2s. 6d. 
“A book of signal literary beauty, of profound tenderness, and deep! 
reverent throughout.” y 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK. 


MADGE’S BOOK OF COOKERY AND 


HOME MANAGEMENT. By Mrs. Humpury (‘‘ Madge” of Truth) 

Now ready, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

** We recommend this valuable addition to the literature of cooking to all our 
lady readers as one of the very best books of its kind."—- Westminster Gazette, 

‘A thoroughly up-to-date, reliable, and exhaustive book.”—Liverpool Mercury, 


TRANSLATIONS BY FERRAR FENTON. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


ENGLISH, 2s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 1s. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Translated into 


Metre. 6d., 1s., 3s. 6d. 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE on receipt of post-card. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, Temple House, E.C, 


A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST, 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. Edited by 5, 


Ray LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Now ready, Part IV, 
The Platyhelmia, Mesozoa, and Nermetini, by W. BLaxLanp 
BENHAM, D.Sc., M.A. Demy 8vo, paper. covers, 12s. 6d, net; 
cloth, 15s. net. 
« Will be heartily welcomed as filling a distinct gan in zoological literature, 
and not of this country alone.’’— Nature. 
“ Admirably arranged and covers the whole ground.”—Outlook. 























USE — INHERITANCE.  Lilustrated by the 


Direction of Hair on the Bodies of Animals. By WaAtter 
Kipp, M.D., F.Z.5. Demy Svo, paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT, and other 


Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By Karu 
PEARSON, F.R.S. Now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is an able volume, to be studied by all who would know the modern 
apologetics of Freethought.”—Academy. 








WAR NOTES: the Diary of Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil, from November 14th, 1899, to March 7th, 
1900. Authorised Translation from the Paris Liberte by 
Freperi¢c Lees, with a Preface by E. M. DE Voair, Member 
of the French Academy. Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ By far the most valuable account we have yet received of the war from the 

Boer side.’"—Daiiy Chroniele. 

“Will furnish pleasant reading to all who have taken an interest in the cam- 
paign.’’--—Tiines. 

, “Jtis French in every line, and an Englishman experiences that curious 

mixture of admiration and astonishment which French sentiment and French 

actions so often inspire.” —Academy. 








ALBUM OF ADVENTURES THAT HAP- 


PENED IN OUR HOLIDAYS. By Ascott R. Hope, Author 
of “Hero and Heroine,’ * Black and Blue,’ &c. Now ready. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 

“There are adventures at home and abroad, on land and by the sea, with 


sufficient excitement to enthral any lad with lively imagination.” — 
Sheffield Independent. 








A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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FROM 


WR. GRANT RICHARDS’S AUTUMN LIST. 


THE EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 40 parts. 1,000 copies only will be printed 
(640 of which are for England), and the book will be sold only in complete 
sets. Feap. folio, 5s. ne part. 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS of MADAME ROLAND. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp GiLPin Jonnson. Illustrated, 
crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 68. 

COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR : the Record of a Summer 
—April to October. By Grant ALLEN, New Edition, crown 8vo, buckram 


gilt, Fe enlarges on many subjects in the inimitable manner which is all 
hisown. Whether Mr. Grant Allen is explaining why the catkin-bearing 
trees blossom before they put forth leaves, or showing that the humming- 
bird is first cousin to the swallow, or that a species of couch grass is the 
ancestor of the wheat from which we obtain our bread, he gives us the 
information in such an attractive way that there are very few who would 
complain of having too much of it.”—World. ' 

THE SOVERANE HERBE. A History of Tobacco. By 
W. A. Pexy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 5 

“To say that one wants to keep his book is to pay him an unprece- 
dented compliment....... He really seems to have written ‘the most com- 
plete history of tobacco yet published.’ ”’—Academy. 

“We should not be ey in fact, if it made not a few converts to 
the weed.”—Westminster Gazette. : 

“Tt contains so much quaint and interesting information that even 
those who are least — to the fragrant weed cannot but find it enter- 
taining.” —Glasgow Herald, fie $ ‘ . 

FAME AND FICTION. An Enquiry into Certain Populari- 
ties. By E. A. BENNETT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“He shows marked ability, insight, and honesty in his enquiry, and his 
extremely readable essays should help both those who agree with him 
and those who disagree a clearer understanding of their position 
with regard to literature.”—Morning Leader. 

“The book reveals an —— individuality that is most welcome....... 
Criticism in this sort Fone es a hope of newer and better methods in 
discussing the art of Fiction, for there is a largeness of outlook and a 
deliberation of utterance in Mr, Bennett that will refresh all readers 
wearied by a certain kind of journalistic criticism with its old catch- 
words and phrases, its jaded jog trot, and its perverse indifference alike 
to good or bad.” —Morning Post. 

LIKEWISE THE YOUNGER WOMEN. By Arch- 
deacon Sixciarr, D.D., Author of ‘‘Unto You Young Men.” Feap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. By WaAtter Raymonp, 
Author of “Good Souls of Ciderland,’’ &c. With Illustrations by R. W. 
Arthur Rouse, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

SOME FAVOURITE BOOKS AND THEIR 
AUTHORS. By Joserg Sartor. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Feap., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
TO-DAY WITH NATURE. By E. Kay Rosixson. 
By 


Crown $vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

TABLE TALK: Essays on Men and Manners. 
Wiu1ua Hazutt. (World’s Classics, V.) Leather gilt, 2s, net ; cloth 
ilt, 1s, net. 

THE UMBRIAN TOWNS. By Mr. and Mrs. J, W. 
CrvicksHaNk, (Grant Allen’s Historical Guides, VI.) Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


3s, 6d, neti 
“HOW TO” SERIES. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN YOUR EXAMINATION. 
By GzorGe A. Wanr, B.A., Lond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. By the Author of 
“ How to Write a Novel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH LITERATURE, By 


T. Suarrer Know ison. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FICTION. 


THE OCTOPUS. By Frank Norris. Author of “Shang- 
haied,” “ Blix,’’ ‘‘ McTeague,” and “‘ A Man’s Woman.” 6s. 

The Daity Telegraph says :—“‘It is always fresh and vivid and alive....., 
Veritably an epic......Each of his individualities has a real life of its own, 
«An exquisite idyll.” Pe : 

The Sunday Special says :—‘‘ It is an ambitious work and likely to prove 
the most important of the season's novels.” 

The Times says :—‘‘The book is a remarkable book......Colossally 
vigorous.” 

The Academy says :—* It is a brave thing, and a decisive victory over all 
sentimentalism. It is alive. You cannot do what you like with it ; you 
have got to read it.” 

The Liverpool Mercury says :— Told with extraordinary power, and 
abounding in imagination and beauty. Thereare passages that quite take 
the reader’s breath away, so living and vital are they.” 

The New Age says :—‘‘ It gives one the impression of almost illimitable 
power. It reveals the point of view of a man concerned wholly with 
elementals (no product of an effete and artificial civilisation)—a seer at 
hand, dependent on no man’s interpretations. It isa breath of new 

e.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ The present work is something better than 
good, If it were merely an attempt that failed it would command respect 
from all who welcome sincere endeavour to express bigideas, But it has 
not failed.” 

The Daily News says :— One’s mind is full of it for days after its 


perusal. 
BAGSBY’S DAUGHTER, By Marie and Brsstr VAN 
YoRST. 68, 
“* An amusing novel...... It goes off like a spring gun.” —Academy. 
“Notable for the creation of a new situation. The bewitched reader 
accepts the situation as readily as did the father and mother of the bride. 
There are other surprises in store, compounded and cleared up with con- 
tagious vivacity.”—Punch. 
THE BLACK MASK. By E. W. Horneuna, Author of 
“* Peccavi,” “The Amateur Cracksman,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE FOLLIES OF CAPTAIN DALY. By F. Norreys 
CoxyeLt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE: a Novel. Translated from the 
Spanish of A. Patacto VALDES. 6s, 
MOTLEY CREW. Reminiscences, Observations, and 
Attempts at Playwrighting. By Mrs. G. W. STEEVENS. 63s. 
“Mrs, Steevens has gifts of clear vision and lucid expression.” 
F —Morning Leader, 
“There is need of good clean work like this.”—Pilot. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
UNCLE REMUS 3 or, Mr. Fox, Mr. Rabbit, and Mr. Terrapin. 


By Joxn Cuaxpier Harris. With 9-Coloured and 50 other Illustrations 
by J. A. Shepherd. Picture cover, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE LILY PRINCESS. 


SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


THIS DAY.—In royal cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
H.M. THE KING has consented to accept a Copy of this Book. 


THE CORONATION SERVICE, according to the Use 
of the Church of England, with Introduction and Notes. Edited by the 
Rev. JosrpH H. PemBerton. Among the Chapters in this most interest- 
ing Book are: The Sovereign—The Unction—The Regal Vestments—The 
Coronation Oath—Early Coronation of Sovereigns—The Coronation of 
Edward VI., written by Archbishop Cranmer—Sources of the Coronation 
Service. THE FORM AND ORDER OF THE SERVICE AS USED AT 
THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 

There are 2 splendid Illustrations of Coronations from early illuminated MSS, 


JUST OUT.—By the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A., Rector of Brickling, Non- 
residentiary Canon of Lincoln, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCRIPTURAL AND CATHOLIC TRUTH AND WOR- 
SHIP ; or, The Faith and Worship of the Primitive, the Medizval, and the 
Reformed Anglican Churches, 

“This is a remarkable and most valuable book....... The book should bein the 
hands of everyone who desires an accurate and a historical comprehension of 
the great controversy now at issue in our Church, and we wish it the widest 
circulation and the most careful study.”—Record. 


THIS DAY.—By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OLD ANGLICANISM AND MODERN RITUALISM. 


“Of great interest and value.”—Spectator. 


THIS DAY.—6d. each. Two New Pamphlets by ARTHUR GALTON. 
THE CATHOLICITY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND; and 


THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE REFORMED AND 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


THIS DAY.—By J. U. GLANVILLE, M.A, 
rown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 
THE ACROSTIC POEMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


An English Version, Metrical and Alphabetical, 
** An exceedingly quaint volume.””—Outlook. 





By the Rev. H. HOLLOWAY. 

With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount HALIFAX, President of the 
. English Church Union. With special Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE CONFIRMATION AND COMMUNION OF IN- 


FANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 





THIS DAY.—By FLORA LUCY FREEMAN. 
With a Preface by the Rev. R. RB. DOLLING, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Poplar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORK AMONGST GIRLS. 


This most practical Manual will be of infinite service to all who work 
amongst girls, 





THIS DAY.—By MAY WYNNE. 
Most elegant cloth, 1s. 
SYMPATHY. Human Sympathy—In Sorrow—In 
peasy alia Sympathy—With the Misunderstood—With 
ur Life, &., &. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. For Working Men 


and Women. These homely, pathetic, striking, and teaching ballads have 
met with enormous success in recitation at meetings of and entertainments 
for working men and women. Fifth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


THE WEIRD NOVEL BY RICHARD MARSH. 
SEVENTH EDITION, 6s. With IHustrations by John Williamson, 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery. 


RICHARD MARSH’S MOST STRIKING NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHASE OF THE RUBY. 


** Develops in the most ingenious and exciting way.”—Yorkshire Post. 














JUST OUT.—By ATHOL FORBES, Crown 8vo, richly Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
‘*ODD FISH.” Some East Coast Comedies. De- 


lightfully Humorous Stories of the Fisher-folk, and other Characters of our 
East Coast Watering Places. Full of fun and adventure. 
** Athol Forbes’s sketches are, for the most part, comic, some are pathetic, 
but pathos and fun alike are intensely human.” 


THIS DAY.—By A. J. DAVIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ATHIRT THE DOWNS: a Tale of the Sussex Downs. 
TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


{Gift for Children —By F. LANCASTER LUCAS. 
JUST OUT.—Elegant cloth, 3s. 6d., profusely Illustrated. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF 


CORNWALL AND YORK. 


THE FISH CROWN IN DISPUTE: a Submarine 


Fairy Tale for the Little Ones. 
**T envy the little ones to whom this charming and original fairy book, with 


its admirable illustrations, will be presented as a Birthday or Christmas Gift.” 


—Lady’s Pictorial. 
Gift for Children.—_THIS DAY.—By MARGUERITE LLOYD. 


In most elegant cloth, with Frontispiece and another Illustration by Mrs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


An Entirely New Story 


Farmiloe. 


for Children. 
London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Publishers to His Majesty the King. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LAST OF THE MASAI: 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 
With Iliustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ At once humorous, fascinating, and pathetic. As capti- 
vating and bright for the ordinary reader as it will cadoubtedly be invaluable 
to the anthropologist.” 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. 
By BR. B. CUNINGHAME — Author of ‘‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &c. 
1 vol., 
The Daily Chronicie.—‘‘ Like everything that Mr. Graham writes, the story is 
pervaded by his peculiar charm, and, above all, by an abounding wit.” 
THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Editor of ‘« The Calendars of Spanish State Papers. ” Lvol., 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle.— No Englishman is better qualified than Major Hume 
to write about Spain. Combinirg great learning, practical experience of affairs 
and a popular style, he has given us a book which traces the ev olution of a 
highly composite people from the earliest times to the present day.’ 


CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. 


A Study of Colonization and its Problems. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


The Contemporary Review,—‘‘ A book on colonization which may be com- 
mended for intelligence and sanity. Myr. Bigelow writes as one who has 
observed an studied the problems of Empire.” 


ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
*,* Dr. Garnett’s new volume includes critical studies of Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, Lord Beaconsfield, and Beckfor1. 


THE PLAY OF MAN. 


By KARL GROOS, Professor of Philos: ri - the Uniyersity of Bale. Trans- 
lated, with the Author's co-operation, Evizanetu Batpwts. With a 
Preface by J. Mark Banpwry, Ph.D. 1 ae 7s. 6d, net. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI!. 


Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 15s. 

The Morning Post.—* Mrs, Garnett’s skill and conscientiouzness are as 
remarkable as ever, and the work gains by being not the transiation of a 
translation, but a version made by someone who was able to understand all the 
shades of meaning of the author. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConGress aNp ANARCHY: A SuGGESTION. By S.C. T. Dodd. 

Tur ANARCHISTS AND THE PRESIDENT. By Charles Johnston. 

Personal Liserty aNp LLazour Strikes. Ry the Most Rey. John ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 

Tar ALFRED MILLENARY oF 1901. By Professor York Powell. 

And other Articles. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS & STORIES. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Sti. James's Gazeite.— Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic. 
A stirring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
Literat uve.—-* A book that skilfully combines the more interesting points of 
a war story, the intimate delights of the now popular love-letters, the considera- 
tion of the subtleties of a woman's heart, and the delineation of the conventional, 
straightforward, nob!e mind of man.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “The Amazing Lady.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 


By MAY GERALDINE BATEMAN. [Neat week, 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


Bs MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Last Sentence.” 





[ Tuesday, 





| 
| 





The Af’ en in.‘ Brightly and pleasaatly written.” 
FOREST FOLK. ! 
3y JAMES PRIOR. [Second Impression. | 
The Spectalor.- One of the very best avd most original novels of the year, | 


The cha racterisation is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting inci- 
dent, and the author has a quite peculiar gift for describing effects of light and | 
colour.’ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN, {Third Irapression. 
The Merniag Post,— Strong, clever, and striking. 


Mr. Heinemanris Nutcs on some Forthcoming Books, Fall, 1901, 


post-free. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








London : 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


NOW READY. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ § LIBRARIFS 
LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT 
MURDOCH SMITh, 


K.C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 
By his Son-in-Law, 


WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON. 

With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 1s. net, 

“ The late Sir Robert Murdoch Smith was a Scotsman of the type that has 
made the name honoured and respected abroad. It was his merit and hig good 
fortune to render during his lifetime valuable services to Classical and Orieatal 
art and archeology, to the Empire, and to civilisation, and these have not 
received such full recognition and appreciation as they deserve. A much wider 
circle than that of his personal friends will rejoice to know that the task of 
preparing the biography...... has been taken up by his son-in-law, and has beon 
executed with all requisite knowledge, sympathetic insight, sound judgm» at, 
and literary skill.’’—Scotsman. 


Modern English Writers, 


In — so volumes, 2s. . 
W VOLUME NOW READY 


ALFRED “TENN YSON. By AnpREw Lane. 
Already issued :— 

RUSKIN. By Mrs. MrynzeLu. Second Impression. 
STEVENSON. By L. Corr Cornrorp. Second Impression. 
ARNOLD. By Professor Saintsnury. Second Impression, 

*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


Periods of European Literature 
dited by Professor SAINTSB 
A Complete and eotiane aes - pees — 


Ww VOLUME READY. OCTOBER 2isr. 


THE EARLIER. RENAISSANCE. By the Eprror. 
Already issued 
THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE ‘AND | THE RISE OF ALLEGORY, 
(The Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.) By the Eprror. 
| THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. G. SNELL. 
THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By ay ELTON. 
THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. Omonp. 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. Grecory Smrrx. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davin Hannay. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. i 





«= crown 8vo volumes, 


THE LATE REV. DR. MOMERIE 
on” OCTOBER 14th WILL BE PUBLISHED 


IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons, 


By Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS Mowsnra, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge.; Select Preacher before the Ui ——_ 
Cambridge; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Kin; 69 Callens iam 

Morning “Preacher at the F oundling Hospital, London, bee 8v0, 58 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Biographical. 


yy Grack, Lapy Prestwicn. With a Memoir by her Sister, Lovrsa E. 
Mitne. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 

‘This is a very welcome volume. A well- written memoir, giving the picture 
of an attractive personality, and some essays which are well worth preserving.” 
“ Their charm is undeniable.”—Bookman. —Spectator. 

** All pleasantly and instructively written.”—Nature, 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A 


SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral Sir Wmuux 
Kewyepy, K.C.B. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 6s. f 

“ Most entertaining......Sir William Kennedy tells a good story well—and he 
has many good ones to tell.”—Times. : 


New Six-Shilling Novels, 
NEW STORY BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


Newuie K. Buissett. With ag =n 
“A charming story of old France......Constructed with remarkable ingenuity 
and literary art. It is extremely | pleasant and interesting reading. It 1s 
written in a quaint and delightful style.”—Scotsman. 


A MAN OF DEVON, and other Sketches. 


By Joun Srxsoun, Author of “ Villa Rubein,” “Jocelyn,” ‘From the 
Your Winds,” &e. [Ready October 14th. 


FREDERIC UVEDALE. By Epwan 


HvuttTox. 

“Mr. Hutton’s book is on the same plane, not only with ‘John Inglesant,’ 
but with Mrs. Humpbry Ward’s ‘Eleanor,’ full of the romantic charm and 
hopeless politics of the Italian Peninsula...... Frederic Uvedale’ is a book to 
read...... It is a careful bit of psychology, the ‘revelation of a human soul.” 

— Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


BUSH-WHACKING, and other Sketches. 


By Hveu Cuirrorp, C.ILG 
“The stories reach a masterly level of vivid colouring, wide sympathy, and 
genuine insight.’’—Athenwum. 

‘Far more interesting and valuable than a wilderness of modern novels.” 


—Times, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE WARDEN of the MARCHES. 


By Sxypyer C. Grigzr. With 6 Illustrations, 
‘‘Mr. Grier can tell a stirring story, and ‘The Warden of the Marches’ has® 
solid foundation of historical fact.’’—Times. 
** A remarkably interesting book.”— World, 





Edinburgh and London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Watson, M.A-, D.D. 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 


_ Joux Watson, M.A., D.D., Author of 
By Rev oa of the Master," and ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. With 16 Full-page 
Jllustrations in Colours by an Artist sent 
specially to Palestine for the work. Royal 
vo, cloth gilt, One Guinea net to Subscribers 
before publication. Prospectus on application, 


Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 


THE PULPIT BIBLE. Original 


} and Comments on Holy Scripture 
ie Genesis to Revelation. By the Rev. 
JoserH PaRKER, D.D. The Notes are printed 
in the margin of a handsome quarto Bible, 
specially printed in new type and strongly 
pound in! Persian Levant. Price to Sub- 
scribers before publication, 35s. Prospectus 
on application. 


Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDA- 


TION: Christ and Recent Criticism. By 
the Rev. W. Rosertson Nicouu, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


Rey. Hugh Black, M.A. 
CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. 


By Rev. Huew Biack, MA., Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. 
Principal Farrparrn, D.D, Demy 8vo, 12s., 
cloth. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. Jowert, 
M.A. (Birmingham). Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
CHRIST, and other Sermons, By Rev. 
ALEXANDER Maciarey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
5s,, cloth. 


Rey. Prof. James Orr, D.D. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA: 


Being the Elliot Lectures delivered at the 
Western Theological Seminary, Allogheny, 
U.S.A. By the Rev. Prof. James Orr, D.D., 
United Free Church Coll., Glasgow. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 


NEGLECTED PEOPLE OF THE 
ae 


The late Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, M.A. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT: Genesis to Chronicles and 
Joel. By the late Rev. G. H. C. Macarecon, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. 
FLOOD TIDE : Sunday Evenings 


. in a City Pulpit. By the Rev. G. H. 
en M.A., Dundee. Crown vo, 5s., 
cloth, 


Rev. W. D. Killen, D.D., LL.D. 
REMINISCENCES & REVELA- 
B 


TIONS OF A VERY LONG LIFE. 

Rev. W. D. Kitten, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Belfast Presbyterian College. With Por- 
trait, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


W. Blair Neatby, M.A. 
AHISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH 


BRETHREN. By W. Bua Neatsy, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
THE MINISTRY OF COMFORT. 


A New Volume of the “ Silent Times Series.” 
By the Rev. J. RB. Mitter, D.D. Crown 
8vo, os, 6d., cloth gold. 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH. By 


the Rev. J. BR. Mittzer, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
es, 6d., cloth. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. Dr. 


- R. Mittrr’s New Booklet, fully Illus- 


DOSSOSOSHSHSHHSHSOSHSHSESOOOOOOOOOSD 


His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR THE HOME. 


Poems, By His Grace the Durr oF ARGYLL, 

K.T. With Illustrations from the Old 

Masters, &c. 8vo, 8s., cloth gilt. 
Frank T. Bullen. 

THE APOSTLES OF THE 
SOUTH-EAST. By Franz T. BULLEN, 
Author of ‘‘ With Christ at Sea,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s., cloth, 


Claudius Clear. 


LETTERS ON LIFE. By Claudius 


CiEar. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Biographia Presbyteriana. 


SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT 
Peden, Semple, Welwood, Cargill, Cameron, 
Smith. By Parrick Watker. Edited, with 
Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary, by D. Hay F.iemine, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by S.R. Crockett. In 
2 handsome vols., royal 8vo, 25s. net, 


Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 
RELIGION IN RECENT ART. 


By P. T. Forsrtx, D.D. With Illustrations 
Reproduced from Pictures by Holman Hunt. 
Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. Large crown 
8vo, 10s, net. 


Sunday Afternoon Prayers. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON PRAYERS 


CoHected from the British Weekly. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By 


r, E. J. Ditton. Crown Svo, cloth. 


Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
THE BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. 


E. T. Coox. Crown 8vo, 6s., parchment. 
THE RED LEATHER SERIES, 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES: 
16mo, 2s. 6d. each, net. 
Mary Wilkins. 
CINNAMON ROSES. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

IN MEMORIAM. With'a Commentary 

by L. Moret, LL.D. 
George Borrow. 

ISOPEL BERNERS. The Text, with 
Introduction by Tuomas SEccompBe, Assis- 
tant Editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, 





CHRISTIAN STUDY MANUALS. 
Edited by the Rev. R. E. Wreusn, M.A. 
Among the Early Volumes will be:— 
RULING IDEAS OF OUR LORD. By the Very 
Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., Dean of Belfast. 
RELIGIONS OF BISLE LANDS. By Rev. 
Prof. D.S. Marcoutourn, M.A, 


THE EARLY CHURCHi: its History and 
Literature, By Rev. Prof. Jamas Orr, D.D, 
FREES TATE FP OMNCIP LES. By Rev. J. Monro 


Ginsoy, D. 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST. By Rev. R. E. Welsh, 


aA, 


THE MASTER AND HIS METHOD. By the Rev. 
E. GrirFitu Jones, B.A. 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Rev. 
J.D. McCuiure, LL.D. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
GREENHOUGH, M.A, 


THE SCENE OF OUR LORD’S LIFE. By Rev. 
Prof. Wappy Moss, D.D. 


This Series of Christian Study Courses is intended 
to serve a double purpose—(1) primarily to provide 
Manuals adapted tor the higher religious instrue- 
tion of Senior Classes, Guilds, Christian Endeavour 
Societies, and young students in Churches, Schools, 
and Colleges; and (2) at the same time to present 
to the general reader and the private student read- 
able intreductions to the study of Christian truth 
and history. One of the paramount needs of the 
day is the more thorough education of English 
youth in religious knowledge, abreast of the present 
advanced standard of secular education. Such an 
equipment is imperatively required as the best pro- 
lective aguinst current errors which fiourish upon 
ignorance of Scriptural teach and Christian 
history. These volumes, it is hoped, will not only 
meet existing wants, but will stimulate and extend 
the desire for such courses of study. 

The volumes, each containing about 35,000 words, 
will be produced in compact and readable form. 
To come within the reach of classes and younger 


By Rov. J. G. 










Ian Maclaren. 


YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian 
Mactaren, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” With 16 Full-page Tiustra- 
pee by Harold Copping. Crown 8ro, 65,4 
cloth. 


Ralph Connor. 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. 
By Ratpxs Connor, Author of “ Black Rock” 
and “ The Sky Pilot.” Crown 8ve, 6s., cloth. 


Joseph Hocking. 


O'ER MOOR AND FEN. B 
Josern Hocking. With 6 Full- Ilus- 
trations by Harold Copping. Crown 8yo, 
ds. 6d., cloth. 


Edith Henrietta Fowler. 


THE WORLD AND WINSTOW:a 


Novel. By Evira Heyxretra Fowter. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Maud Howard Peterson. 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. 


By Maup Hovwanrp Pererson. Crown 8vo, 
6s., cloth. 


David Lyall. ’ 
THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL 


MACLEAN. By Davin Lratu, Author of 
“The Land o’ the Leal.” Crown 8vo, 6s., 
cloth, 


Amy Le Feuvre. 


A CHERRY TREE: a Book for 


the Young. By Amy LE Frevvnre, Author 
of “ Olive Tracy,” ‘‘Probabie Sons,” &c. 
Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, 2s., cloth. 


John Ackworth. 


THE COMING OF THE 
PREACHERS: a Story of Methodism, 
By Jonn Ackworrta, Author of “‘ Clog Shop 
Chronicles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Rosaline Masson. 


OUR TOWN: a Novel. By 


RosaLtisE Masson, Author of “ The Trans- 
gressors.” Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. Lee Hamilton). 


GREAT LOWLANDS: a Novel. 
By Ansre E. HoxtpswortH (Mrs. Lee 
Hamilton), Author of ‘‘ The Years that the 
Locust hath Eaten,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s., 
cloth, 


Adeline Sergeant. 


SYLVIA’S AMBITION. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘The Con- 
science of Gilbert Pollard,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Leslie Keith. 

PENANCE: a Novel. By Leslie 


Krirnu, Author of “ Lisbeth,” .&c. Crown 
Svo, 6s., cloth. 


Charlotte Bronté. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte 


Brontz. To which is added ‘* The Moores,” 
With Introduction by W. Rosertsow 
Nicott, LL.D. Crown svo, 6s., cloth. 


Siv George Douglas, Bart. 


COUNTRY SKETCHES. By Sir 


Grorce Dovatas, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Mary M. Davidson, 


EDWARD THE EXILE: an 


Historical Novel. By Mary M. Davinson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


John Halsham, 


KITTY FAIRHALL. By John 


HatsHam, Author of “Idlehurst,”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 62., cloth. 


Helen Wallace. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE: a 


Story of the Covenanting Times. By HELEw 
Wattace. Crown Svo, 6s., cloth. 


Fannie Eden. 


MARK STRATHMORE’S RENUN- 


CIATION. By Fawnnre Epex, Author of 








trated. Ornamental Cover, ls, 


students, each is to be issued at ONE SHILLING 
NET. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


** The Sinus of the Fathers,’ &. Crown 8vo, 
ts., cloth. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


AND CO’S. LIST 


SOSSSO SOSH SOOSSSOSSOSSOSSESOSEHHOO OOS 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 20 imperial 16mo vo!ls., with special Coloured Title-page and End-papers designed by LEWIS F. 
DAY, and a speciaily designed Coloured Illustration to each Play, the Artists being L. Leslie Brooke, 
Byam Shaw, Henry J, Ford, G. P. Jacomb Hood, W. D. Eden, Estelle Nathan, Eleanor F. Brickdale, 
Patten Wilson, Robert Sauber, John D. Batten, Gerald Moira, and Frank C. Cowper. The Title-page and 
Illustrations printed on Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, extra, gilt top, gilt back, with headband and book- 
marker, 2s. 6d, net. per vol. Fdetuiled Prospectus on application. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


6 vols. crown vo, with an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Illustrated with 100 Portraits 
selected by Ernest Ravrorp. Bound in red buckram, paper label, gilt top. Sold only in Sets. 36s. net. 
{Detailed Prospectus on application. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 vols. Pocket Edition. Printed on thin opaque paper specially manufactured for this Edition, 
bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; or 3s, 6d. net in full 
leather per vol. {Detailed Prospectus on application. 





LUSUS REGIUS: a Volume of Hitherto Unpublished Autograph Works 
by King James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland. Edited by Rozerr S. Rart, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. With Collotype Reproductions of several of the Autograph Folios, anda 


Hitherto Unpublished Portrait of the King. : 
Of this unique and highly interesting Work 275 Copies only have been printed, of which 250 numbered 


Copies only are for sale, £2 2s. net. 
“‘ These are for literary history nothing short of treasure trove......The poems interest chiefly because 
they are history. A very pleasant reflection of the man and his time. Mr. Rait is to be complimented.” 
—Atheneum, 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Enira 


Sicueu. Tilustrated, Iss. : q : 
* Kings and Queens, philosophers and poets, painters, printers, architects, come alive, and there is glow- 


ing colour, speech, movement everywhere.” —Guardian. . ; 
** Miss Sichel has read much, approaches her subject without prejudice, and writes intelligently and well.” 
—Times, 


THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND THE BADMINTON HUNT. 


By T. F. Date. Illustrated, 21s. 


AMATEUR FISH CULTURE. By Crarues Watxer, Author of “Shooting 


ona Small Income.” Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, net. 
THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Srapurne. Edited by Dr. F. H. H. Guriz- 


MARD. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 18s. 
Across and About the Black Republic 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 
of Hayti. By Hesketu Pricuarp. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueopvore Roosevett, President of the United 
States. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint of the Edition of 


1872-75, which contained upwards of Five Hundred Letters, &c., till then unpublished, to which are 
now added others ina Supplement after the Introduction. The Fourth Volume, containing Intro- 
duction and Supplement by James GarrpNeER, C.B., now ready, 10s, 6d. net, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece ; 4 vols. in box, 21s. net. ~ 


SELECTED POEMS OF JAMES, ist MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, AND! 


ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by R. 8S. Ratt, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A dainty and delightful—indeed a treasurable—little volume.”’—Academy. ‘ Delightfully printed and 
bound.”—Daily News. ‘‘ Appears in a charming form.”—Athenzum, 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality. By E. Hersuer Sneatu, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. - By Tuomas Davison, Author of 


“ Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 
6s. per vol. 
By Major; THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By 


Sir Wm. Conway. With Illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick, 





AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 
L 


A. WappEtt, LL.D. With over 100 Mllustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Fkriptor 


SSEN, F.R.G.S._ Illustrated, THE KINGDOM OF THE 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva ROBE (SIAM). By Ernest tee ree 
Scott. With Photogravure Frontispiece. FA Tlustrated. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFA-| aE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


YETTES. By Evira SicueL, With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 


THE TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Compiled and Arranged by M. MORISON. Oblong folio, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book has been designed as a work of ready reference. The tables consist of parallel vertical 
columns, each column containing a history of one of the important nations of the world during the period 
covered. The dates are so arranged and the events recorded in such a way that the dates min from left 
to right of the page, so that the eye can foliow at a glance the events taking place at the same period of 
time over the whole of the countries dealt with. 


vow COMPLETE IN 12 VOLS. 
THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited to 750 copies. With Introductory Essay by Mr. W. E. 
Hentery. Each volume contains an Engraved Frontispiece. 7s. 6d, net per vol. Sold in sets only. 


RODERICK RANDOM. COUNT FATHOM. In 2 vols. 

HUMPHRY CLINKER. In 2 vols. SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. In 1 vol. 

PEREGRINE PICKLE. In 3 vols. HISTORY OF AN ATOM. In1 vol. 
MISCELLANIES. 


By Captain Wittiam Siporne. Fourth Edition. 








In 2 vols, 


In 1 vol. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


12 vols. demy Svo. Limited to 750 copies for England and America’ Mr. Epuvnp Gossr has 


written a Critical Essay, which is included in the first volume. 7s. 6d. net per vol. Sold in sets only. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


PICTURES 
OF WAR 


' BY 
JOHN STUART, 
Special Correspondent to the Morning Post, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated with Maps — 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 





The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

“For narrative power we hold, indeed, that 
he beats all his competitors......Mahon’s march 
into Mafeking gives Mr. Stuart his greatest 
opportunity, and he rises well up to it, No 
better chronicler of the hazards and hardships 
of the adventure could be desired.” 


The Daily Chronicle says: 


“The description of certain episodes is bril- 
liantly done, and the author has caught the trae 
significance of the whole situation far more 
accurately than is usual with eyewitnesses,” 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


NEW CANTERBURY 
TALES. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


“* This book might have been twice its le d 
we should not have tired of it, so full a 
imagination, light and colour—a true delight in the 
reading.”—Daily Chronicle, 


CARDIGAN. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “Ashes of Empire,” “The King m 
Yellow.” 


“© Cardigan’ is unquestionably a stirring tale, 
palpitating, never faltering in interest, gnd written 
in a style at once vigorous, cultured, and pic. 
turesque.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By JULIAN STURGIS. 


** Quite one of the best books of the day.” 
—Morning Leader, 


By WILL PAYNE. 

“Mr. Payne’s very able, very interesting, and 
very shrewd ‘ Story of Eva.’’’—--Lookman. 

“A strong, dramatic piece of work.”—Academy, 
"{** A real refreshment to the jaded critic......living 
beings thrust into a book, people taken from the 
stream of busy folk we pass in the streets, there 
they are and there is no denying it—the whole thing 
is a bit of seething life.” —Standard. 





THE WESTERNERS. 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 
‘Since the days of Mr. Bret Harte’s immortal 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ no better tale of the 
making of an American mining camp has been 
written, A very commendable and cheery book.” 

—Daily Mail. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
GODS. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 


“In all respects a book of most enthralling in- 
terest.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“With an ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbe,’ 
and perhaps more skill than Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo 
Vadis ?’ he has succeeded in re-creating the won 


derful scenes and characters of the period.” 
— Observers 
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ur. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SPOS DOSO OH OHSS OSHO SOSH OOO SHO SOOO OOOOOD 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. With Photogravure Portraits, 


demy 8vo, 16s. 


MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REV. W. C. LAKE, D.D., DEAN OF DURHAM 1869-1894, 


Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. 





IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS, By Bernard Holland. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FINLAND: its Public and Private Economy. By N. C. Frederiksen, formerly 


Professor of Political Economy in Copenhagen University. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE BALANCING OF ENGINES. By W. E. Dalby, M.Inst.C.E., M.L.M.E., &c., 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the Finsbury Technical College. Demy vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 


A HANDBOOK OF FERMENTATION AND THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES. By 


Cc. G. MATTHEWS, Fully Illustrated. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. By A. Keith, M.D., F.R.C.S.Eng., 


Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hospital Medical College. Demy 8vo, with nearly 250 Illustrations, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudge, A.R.C.Se.Lond., Lecturer at the 


Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street. With 200 Original Illustrations, crown Svo. 


PHOTOTHERAPY. By N. R. Finsen. Translated by J. H. Sequeira, M.D. Demy 


8vo, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By Charles Oman, Deputy-Professor of Modern 


History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: a Reminiscence. By Lord Milner, G.C.B. New Impression. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MONSIEUR VINCENT. A Short Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By James Adderley, 


Author of “Stephen Remarx,” &. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Charles Marson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly 


bound, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir Rennell Rodd, K.C.M.G. A New and Cheaper 


Edition, with Additional Poems. Crown 8vo. 


KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By Florence A. George, Teacher of Cookery 


in King Edward’s Schools, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TWO BABES IN THE CITY. By Christine Seton and Estra Wilbraham. Illustrated, 


crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
By E. T. COOK, Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD GREY, in the September National Review, says :—“Now we have a satisfactory statement to which to refer the 
world. In future years, when historians come to write of the war, they may find in this book the most yaluable contemporary authority 
6n which to form an opinion.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coleridge, Author of “The King with Two Faces.” 6s. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Author of ‘The Grasshoppers,” 


“The Inner Shrine,” &c. 6s. 
THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 6s.|CASTING OF NETS. By Richard Bagot. 


: 7 Sixth Impression. 6s. 
P BACCA QUEEN. By Theodora Wilson.| wp ErrioTT. By Isabella 0. Ford. 6s. 


HALE MY LIFE. By Capt. W.T. Hickman.| THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By E. M. 


BALFOUR BROWNE. 6s. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER § CO.’S New and Recent Books 





NEW VOLUME BY 


FRANK T. BULLEN, 


PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 10th.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown &vo, 6s. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. 


A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 


AUTHOR OF * THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT,” “ THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF,” “ THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE,” &@ 





NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


ON OCTOBER 25th.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE NEW -RECTOR,” “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c, 





THE FINAL SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF THE 
**DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” — 


ON OCTOBER 25th.—Royal 8vo, price 15s. net in cloth, or 20s. net 
in half-morocco. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME III. of | 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Note.—Supplementary Volumes I. and II. were 
published on September 20th. 


Times.—~“ The character of the work makes it almost impossible to do 
adequate justice to its contents within ressonable limits of space......We have 
said enough, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how, skilful is its 

re tion in the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of 
Na ional Biography.’”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Illustrations, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A SAILOR’S LOG, By Roster D. 


Evaws, Rear-Adimiral in the U.S. Navy. 
Times.—‘' A very racy and entertaining book. 
and lively adventures very vividly told.” 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ One of the most entertaining records of sea-life published 
in recent years. A book which, if it came from one of our own seamen, would 
be read by everybody.” 


SKETCH.—“ Unquestionably the most striking book the war has 
produced. A masterly piece of work, a real contribution to his- 
torical writing.” 

OVER 46,000 COPIES PRINTED. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. Conan Dorie. With Maps, large crown §vo, 7s. 64. TWELFTH 

IMPRESSION. - 
*QUEEN.—‘* Whatever histories of the war in South Africa are 
written, Dr. Conan Doyle's ‘Great Boer War’ must remain the 
history......The book is marvellousiy exciting, admirably lucid, and 
scrupulously just.” 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. 
Forzer Mairianp, Author of ‘Pages from the Day-Beok of Rethia 
Hardacre,” &c., and Sir Freperick Potzocs, Bart. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
Crown §Svo, 6s. 

Guardian.—“ An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed 
among novels, because it has story and a plot and fictitious characters, all very 
skilfully fitted into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conclusion. But 
it is more than a novel, inasmuch as it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charm- 
ing little scraps of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and flying 
commentary upon men and manners.” 


It is full of good stories 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
SHORTLY.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of “ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” 
“* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., &e. 
IN THE PRESS.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY, 


By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Deeds that Won 
. the Empire,” * Fights for the Flag,” “‘ Wellington’s Men,” &. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard 
_ Newdigate. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS. 
OF THE STUARTS. .Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. News. 
letters addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady NEWDIGATE- 
NEWDEGATE, Author of ‘The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
NOW READY.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. : 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES,—Votume III. Contents;—The First Part of Nero—Achilles 
in Scyros—Notes. 


MRS. DE LA PASTURE’S LATEST NOVEL. 
World.—‘“‘ Every page of the book is worth reading; Catherine is a sweet 
creature in the truest sense.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “ Deborak of To1’s,” “Adam Grigson,” &, Crown Svo, 6s, 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Spectator.— Suffused with that charm of manner and gracious kindliness 
which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 


DOMESTICITIES. A little book of Household 
Impréssions. By E: V. Ltcas. SECOND IMPRESSION. Small feap. 8vo, 56. 
Acadeny,— In these pages things to the point are said on almost every 
page...... Mr. E. V. Lucas writes with knowledge and grace.” 
Daily Telegraph.—*“ Mr. E..V. Lucas has,‘ the seeing eye’ ; where the ordinary 
person observes only the every-day objects and events of life, he finds pago 
aiter witty page of fanciful ideas.......‘ Domesticities ’ is full of good things.” 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of “ Pages from 
Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Spectator.—* A book which every reader will enjoy.’’ 
Daily News.—‘* A most readable and salty causeur.......It is truly an enter 
taining volume, which should make many friends.” 





NEW 6s.. NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 
“The Sowers,” ‘In Kedar’s Tents,” “‘ The Isle of 
Unrest,” ke. 


BY HLS, 
MERRIMAN. 


BY SARAH ORNE THE TORY LOVER. 


“The Queen's Twin, and other Stories,” &c, 
With a Frontispiece. 





THE MAKING OF A 
MARCHIONESS. © 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of 
“The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


RICHARD HALPIN: 


A Romance of the New Navy. By MORGAN 
ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Spun Yarn,” “ Where 
Angels I'ear to Tread,” &. 


BY MRS. 
HODGSON 
BURNETT. 


BY MORGAN 
ROBERTSON. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their Catalogue post-free on applicasion 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.,.15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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